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Forew ord. 


There are nearly two and a quarter million 
Indians living outside India, mainly in Eastern 
and Southern Africa, Ceylon and Malaya. The 
people wf India immersed in the stupendous pro- 
blems of their own national regeneration have 
little knowledge of Malaya and its peculiar condi- 
tions. Because emigration to Malaya is con- 
trolled, it is generally assumed that Malayan 
{{uestions are not of any serious importance. 
Sooner or later, Malayan problems are bound 
to come to the forefront end it is therefore not 
at all inopportune to acquaint the people of the 
mother country witlj something about Malaya and 
of the Indian nationals who live and toil in that 
t*ountrx. 

,lt is wfth this object this little volume has 
»b^en compiled. There may not be wanting critics 
of tile Indian community in Malaya to suggest 
sorff^sinister motive for this compilation. Those 
determined to see ill motives are not likely to be 
deterred by denials but to^ those in this country 
who do not and to our countrymen (who I pre- 
sume need no such assurance) I would, neverthe- 
less, offer an assurance that nothing has been 
written Jn this compilation in malice nor to gain 
any individual advantage. I should also like to 
say that Indians in Wii^coi^ntr^ have lived and 
will cqcimue to live in^ peace ancf amity with all 
the other communities in#Mafaya and they have 
no desire or wish to antagonize any o^e of them. 



vi 

It IS my earnest hope that th^ caus6 for whidi^ 
Mr. Neelakandha Aiyer has devoted so much la- 
bour — a real labour of love — will achieve its 
object in bringing about a greater understanding 
in India of the Indian problems, in Malaya. 

A. M. S 00 SAY, 
President, 

The Central Indian Assoeiatiov 
of Malaya. 

Kuala Lumpur, 

F. M. S, 



Compile r’s Note. 


This littFe volume — ^the first of its kind — is 
only intended to provide a general background 
for an intelligent study and appreciation of the 
presents and future problems of Indians in 
Malaya. It is admitted on all hands that there 
is a good deal of ignorance, in India, of Malaya 
in general and of the condition of Indians in 
particular. 

As the Hon: Secretary of the Central Indian 
Association of Malaya, I ‘had often to contend 
with this ignorance even on the part of Indian 
organisations and leaders who are ^interested in 
the affairs of Indiaps overseas. 

•Since 1912, I have lived and wc’^-ked in Malaya 
and have hlid opportunities to observe and study 
m^ny o*f our problems here. But in this com- 
pilation, I have taken care to present to my 
reaiieis a plain unvarnished statement of facts 
on some of the major problems affecting the 
Indians in Malaya, as a reference to the authori- 
ties consulted will amply show. 

Not ofily due to her proximity to Malaya but 
also due^ to the fact that over half a million 
Indian nationals are living in this country, 
India — particularly tht Hew pv i^ I may say so, 
NatigmU-t India — cannpt but take a de^p inter- 
est in the futurp political and 'economic develop- 
ment of Malaya. I believe that co 4 rf)peration 
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based on sound and intelligent, imde?s’tanding\as^ 
between India and Malaya will p^ove of immense 
value and benefit to both countries. Co-opera- 
tion can hardly develop out of ignorance. If 
this volume provides the oi;ganisatiQns and 
leaders in India, not to speak of the Government 
of India, with the necessary background to study 
and handle India’s future problems in Malaya, I 
shall consider myself more than amply rewarded. 
I am deeply indebted to Dr. A. M. Soosay, the 
President of the Central Indian Association, but 
for whose active sympathy and encouragement, 
I may not have undertaken this ta4k. 

My grateful thanks are due'in no small meiisure 
to the Malayan Printers — an Indiap-owr\ed and 
Indian-managed, local press — for their proijipt 
and neat execution. 


Kuala Lumpur, 
F. M. S. 


K. A. Neelakandha Av^er. 
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Chapter One. 

INDIA'NS in MALAYA. 

The Malay Peninsula begins at the Isthmus of 
Kra 10“^ at whu;h point it is only 60 to 70 miles 
wide and extends South with a general inclina- 
tion towards the East. A line drawn diagonally 
from the Kra Isthmus to a point near Singapore 
gives a length of 750 miles and the maximum 
^breadth is about 200 miles. The Peninsula is 
one vast forest intersected by countless streams 
and rivers ‘which form the most lavish water 
system in the world; 72 jj.c. of Malaya is still 
forest.’ A range .of granite mountains runs 
from .North to South like a vertebral column 
dividing the peninsula into two unequal portions^ 
the smaller of which lies to the West. It is the 
smaller pottion that has been undergoing inten- 
si'jje development since the peninsula firJit came 
undgr British influence after 1880. Tin occurs 
in t!lfe form of cassiterite and is found close to 
granite. The soil of the peninsula is fertile. 
Rubber is the most important form of cultiva- 
tion. Tin and Rubber are the twin Goddesses 
of wealth of Malaya in pursuit of which have 
come thfe various races to the land of the peace- 
loving Malay who, with a philosophic disdain, 
has stood aside and allowed them to have a free 
hand in the scramble for wealth and riches. 

The growth of Malaya as a "Colony in the 
British Empire, has, comparat?vely been in more 
recent times*. The first settlements were on the 

I 
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western sea-board of the Peninsula.^ ^ They were 
first Penang, then Singapofe a^d Malacca. 
Later on there was penetration inland into* 
the Malay States and it is barely quarter of a 
century that the last group of the Malay States 
came under British suzerainty. Malaya is an 
ancient country so far as history is concerned, 
but is a young country as far as her Colonial 
history is concerned. 

There is often a misconception about the di- 
verse forms of Government in the British Colo- 
nial Empire. The official designation — Colony, 
Protectorate or Protected State — denotes the 
title of possession rather than type of admini- 
stration. One name may, cover older settled 
territory and more recently acquired areas 
with the status of protectorates avith corres- 
pondingly different types of administrations, 
though under a single Governor representing 
the Crown. Malaya, for examiile, covets three 
groups under three different regimes. The 
Straits Settlements (Singapore, Penang, Malacca 
and Labuan with their dependencies) form a 
British Colony i.e., an integral part of the 
King’s dominions and all persons born 
in it have the status of British sub- 
jects. The four Federated Malay States (Perak, 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang) have a 
single Federal Council and four State Councils 
and are administered by British officials on be- 
half of their Sultans under the general authority 
of the Governor of the Straits Settlements who 
is ex-officio High Commissioner tor Malava. 

? 
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Devolution of pov.'ers to the State units of the 
Federation* ?ather, than a rigid control by a cen- 
*tralized bureaucracy at Kuala Lumpur is the 
present trend. The third group, the five Unfede- 
rated Malay States are autonomous in their 
domestii; affairs,^ but to each State is attached 
a British Adviser whose advice must be accepted 
on all matters except Malay customs and reli- 
gion. To put it in another way, in the Unfede- 
rated Malay States, the States may be said to 
possess some degree of internal autonomy, but 
’their external relations are controlled by the 
British Government. In tbe F.M.S., the internal 
and external affairs are controlled by the British 
Government, but the internal administration is 
carried on by the ‘nafive Ruler. Malayan ad- 
rflinistration.is a pa'tchwork of widely separated 
areas at different stages of d(*velopment — the 
Colony of- Straits Settlements according, theo- 
retically at any rate, equality of status to 
British subjects arid the Malay States denying 
Malrvyan nationality to any but a Malay which 
includes the Malays of Indonesian origin. Though 
these areas have an effective administrative 
nexus in the Governor, yet their differing status 
affects considerably the treatment accorded to 
the non»-Malay settlers and immigrants. 

II 

It is a commonplace observation io make 
about Malay^a that ^ is a, cosmopolitan country. 
The Indians and the (Chinese have ^ had long 
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contact with the Malays for centuries and they 
brought culture and civilization, from their res- 
pective countries. India, espe6ially, has inllu- 
enced the Malay both before and after he became 
a Muslim. There was a Tamil quarter in old 
Malacca and the Baba Chinesq, the descendants 
of the early Chinese immigrants, still have their 
home in the same town. Centuries later, with 
the rise of the Colonial Empire of Great Britain, 
the Indians and Chinese came to the land of the 
Malays entirely under different circumstances 
and their fortunes have taken different cour.ses. 
The racial composition of the present-day Malaya 
has been determined by immigration from India 
and China. » 

Malacca alone had fi'om the early tipies a 
mixed population of the various immigra^it race's. 
Penang and ?dngapore were both uninhabited 
islands when they wei*e taken over. • From the 
outset, »Singapore attracted Chinese immigrants 
and in a short time it becanie a focal centrq for 
the dispersion of the Chinese into the hinteiland 
of the Peninsula. Down to 1873, the three 
Settlements which now form the Crown Colony 
were the ‘Sydneys of India’, being convict sta- 
tions first under the East India Company and 
then under the Government of India. In 1857, 
there were 2,319 of them in the Singapore Jail. 
Many public buildings including the Gov*ernment 
House at Singapore were constructed by Indian 
convict labour.*- Especially in Penang the con- 
victs merged in tke l<j*caf pcymlatioiv. With the 
development of the British ’power od the eastern 
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side of the.^ay of Bengal, there appears to have 
■ been some* jnovement of free emigrants during 
*the first two or t*hree quarters of the last century, 
but it is doubtful how far these comprised estate 
labourers. 

In th« eighties; of the last century the res- 
ponse from the European planters to the induce- 
ments of the authorities to open up the country 
was disappointing, owing to lack of local labour. 
The Malay has always shunned^ the plantations 
and mines. He has wisely escaped the enslave- 
’ment by capitalistic enterprises on his own soil. 
p]ven to-day he keeps out of them. Given the 
])roximity of South India and the correct, if 
somewhat neutral, attitude of the Government of 
India, at that time m mattei's of emigration, it 
was not diffkult for the Colonial Government to 
turp to a region which promisei^ the supply of 
latiour so 'necessary for the opening up of the 
cc!,untrj*. The policy adopted was charaRiteristic 
of tjhe times. A suggestion was made by one of 
the British Residents that small settlers and pea- 
sant-proprietors from the racially akin Malays of 
the Archipelago should be introduced into the 
F. M. S., but it was decided that the foreign 
capitalist should be supplied with alien labour. 
During* the last quarter of the 19th Century, 
varying measures of control were tried by the 
Government of India and they finally left the 
whole matter in the tiaiids of the Colonial Gov- 
ernment. This gave a free h&nd tcf the em- 
ployers to di'aw as,mu*ch»labflur as they needed 
from India. * The one* obstacle to the development 
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of the country at a period when it about to 
enter an era of very rapid and*exten^ive develop-- 
ment was removed and fortunalely it also coin- 
cided with the cultivation of rubber and the 
beginnings of the automobile industry. 

Thus, ever since the Malay States ware taken 
under protection, it has been the policy of the 
Colonial Government to induce Indian labour to 
immigrate for work on roads, railways and 
estates. Till about 1887, the chief planting in- 
dustry was sugar-cane cultivation in the Pro-^ 
vince Wellesley — that thin strip of territory on 
the mainland opposite the island of Penang. 
Indian labourers were recruited to work on the 
sugar-cane plantations* undgr indenture. When 
coffee planting develope<5 and extended it was 
found more convenient to recruit fi»ee laj^ourers. 
From about 19v)0, rubber began to displace both 
sugar and coffee and the area of plantations .in- 
creased*- rapidly. xA.t this time there wefe thsce 
kinds of immigrant labour— (i) indentured or 
contract labour, (ii) Kangany-recruited labour 
and (iii) the so-called independent labour. The 
indentui'ed labour wo'rked on the sugar planta- 
tions, Government departments (Roads and Rail- 
ways) and a few estates which ordinarily did not 
attract labour. The Kangany-recruited* labour 
worked on the rubber estates. The independent 
labourers were men recruited in India at the 
instance of the pj^oprjetdrs opening up new 
estates. *In 1910 the indenture system was aboli- 
shed and the Kanghny system, of rpemitment was 
developed ,,more fully to .secure a continuous and 
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uninterrupted supply of Indian labour. The 
most numeVhus of the immigrants were and conr 
•tinue to b% T«amils, though Malayalees and 
Telugus are not unrepresented. Tamil con- 
tractors, shop-keepers and clerks wei'e not slow to 
follow the labourer, for without these inter- 
mediaries alien labour could not be systemati- 
cally exploited. From the Punjab came the Sikhs 
and the Muslim Jats either to become policemen 
or night watchmen. Many have since settled and 
taken to money-lending or bullock-cart driving. 
So too are the Pathans. In 1931 there were 
31,001 Punjabees, 1,898 from the United Pro- 
vinces and 1,833 from Bengal. Very few women 
came fi'om the last two provinces ; there were only 
64 from the United Provmces and 112 from Ben- 
gal. The Punjabee*is scattered all over Malaya. 
The otHers are concentrated mainly in Singapore 
and Penang.* 

Ill 

'fhough a system of indentured emigration 
prevailed in the Chinese treaty ports, the move- 
ments of the Chinese into Malaya have been 
purely voluntary. From the middle of the 19th 
Century, first tin and then rubber have caused the 
Chines^ to pour into the Peninsula. The growth 
of the Chinese industrialist class was exactly 
opposite to the growth of the European capitalis- 
tic class in the Colony. In the case of the latter, 
investment in agriculture ^am«, before invest- 
ment in m^eral production.. The enterprising 
* Appendibes\. & B.* 

Y 
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Chinese were connected with thd working of 
some of the Malayan tin minjs evefti’ befoi’e ‘the 
British intervened in the affairs oT the Malay 
States. As a writer says, “no tin mining pro- 
position is too small for the Chinese, or their 

women-folk although the Chinese 

miner has worked over much ground imperfectly 
and waste has sometimes resulted from poor 
concentration, yet his mobility, the small returns 
on which he can live, his industry and his willing- 
ness to undertake manual labour anywhere with 
a cheerful disregard of the dangers he creates for* 
himself, enable him to^challenge comparison with 
the efforts of highly capitalised Companies, ham- 
pered by expensive plants and necessity of large 
I)rofits to produce dividends to satisfy ^ their 
numerous shareholders.” 

** 

Some populations adapt themselves mu 9 h 
more readily than others to alien conditions — 
the Chiyese labourer is one of the most adapta&le 
beings in the world. A' large number of 
labourers work in the tin mines. Owing to* the 
introduction of labour-saving devices on the 
mines, a considerable number have turned to 
rubber estates and their employment on the 
estates dates from 1911. The Malaya-born 
Chinese ai’e traders and shop-keepers and not 
labourers or agriculturists. The Chinese are 
largely the business people of the country. 
Their wealth is great. They own tin mines, 
rubber e^states .find *iiouse-property all over the 
country. Their .population is more homo- 
geneous and is representative of tlie different 

8 ” 
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social strata 'and not truncated as is the case 
with the Indians. 

The natife or* the indigenous element is 
represented by the Malays. It is doubtful if 
they can be considered as autochthonous. 
Imperial policy dictates that they alone are 
the sons* of the Soil. All others are guests or 
intruders as the case may be. In 1891, there 
were only 231,551 Malays in the F. M. S. or 
less than the population of its large estates 
to-day. There is a tendency in recent times to 
•augment the Malay ])roportion of the popula- 
tion by encouraging the Malays of Indonesia to 
immigrate to British Malaya. By a process of 
absorption, assimilation and “naturalisation”, 
it is hoped to maintain* a Malay race which 
may not be submerged and overlaid by the 
rapidly *incre*asing Chinese population. It re- 
mains to be seen whether there will be a suffi- 
cieht overflow from Indonesia particularly from 
Java to Malaya so .as to strengthen the Malay 
lecial barrier again.st the rising flood of the 
Chiripse population. 

Some indications have been given regarding 
the manner in which the Peninsula has been 
populated from the time it began to be developed 
and its^ mineral and agricultural resources ex- 
ploited.* There is one important feature of the 
immigramt population — Indians as well as 
Chinese — which nee^s an examination. In 
South and East Africaf thsre >5 a permanent 

Indian population. Indian relations with East 

^ — • . . _ . , — 

A-ppendif C. , 
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Africa are long-standing and there was already 
an Indian community in ZanziWhV and -the 
neighbouring country when Indian* labour wa* 
imported from 1895 onwards for the construc- 
tion of the Kenya-Uganda Railway. Most of 
the newcomers returned to India but some re- 
mained on the land and some m commercial and 
other occupations. In Ceylon, there is a consi- 
derable nucleus of older settled population and 
the tendency is for iJermanent stay. In other 
Colonies, there is a ijermanent and settled popu- 
lation since emigration ceased. The Indian* 
])opulation in Malaya is highly unstable. This 
unstability is mainly due to the migrant labour 
population. It is estimated by competent 
authorities that the avera*ge duration of the 
South Indian’s continuous * stay in Malaya ‘is 
under three yei^rs. The following table shows the 
growth of the Malaya-born proportions of* the 
Indian and Chine.se ijopulation : — 

Percentage of Percentage o£ 

Indians born in Chinese born in 


Malay • Malay 

Peninsula Elsewhere Peninsula Elsewhere 


1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

S.S. 18 

23 

82 

77 

29 

28 

71 

62 

F.M.S. 11 

22 

89 

78 

17 

29 

83 

71 

Malayal2.4 

21 

87.6 

79 

22 

31 

78 

69 


These figures may be ifiterpreted to suggest 
that there is tendency to permanent settle- 
ment. Without gntering into an examination, 
we may accept the views* of those who have 

io 
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studied the ,quesLiou that these increases are 
largely due the^ influx of immigrants and to 
the improvement* in the sex-ratio, resulting in 
the increase in the number of children born in 
Malaya of immigrant parents. The ‘turn-over’ 
of population is i;ai)id and the evidence that re- 
latively few Indians born in Malaya remain 
here is far clearer than in the case of the 
Chinese. Up to the beginning of the present 
century the ordinary Chinese had also no desire 
jto settle permanently in Malaya. “While the 
Chinese population of Malaya has increased by 
over 800,000 in the past* two decades and is 
now over 1,700,000, the pro 5 )ortion of those who 
have been many years i» the country is rela- 
tively ‘Small and the^ proportion who were born 
and exnect to end their days there is smaller 
still. The human turn-over «is exceedingly 
rapid and the average duration of the stay of 
an individual Chinese in Malaya is far •shorter 
thaa seems to be commonly supposed.” (Census 
Report for Malaya 1931). The statistics avail- 
able do not by themselves ‘prove or disprove 
the supposed tendency' to permanent settlement’ 
either by the Chinese or the Indians. This 
position has been endorsed by Sir Samuel Wilson, 
the then Permanent Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies^ in the report on his visit to Malaya 
in 1932. 


U 



Chapter Two. 


OF INDIAN LABOUR IN' GENERAL. 

The i)Opulation problem is of more than 
ordinary importance in a country where the 
reservoir of labour — the general population — is 
deficient. In a country where the trend of 
population follows the normal lines, imported 
labour may be regarded as a last resort. In 
Malaya it is the first preoccupation of the ad- 
ministration. The development of the country 
by plantations, by mining, public works, etc., de- 
manded from the beginning a regular supply of 
a wage-earning class ■ in reasonable continuity. 

o 

The indigenous population in Malaya is sparse 
and from time immemorial it has been content 
to secure with a minimum of human effort the 
means of maintaining a stagnant and non- 
exigent standard of life. The Malays ate under 
no pressure to work on the plantations or mines 
because Indian and Chinese labour is readily 
available. How will the reservoir of labour be 
held in full to meet all the labour .requirements 
particularly when there is always a large reflow 
back in the case of the alien immigrant labour? 

The most stable element in the population is 
that of the Malay, but he cannot be injiuced to 
work. It is possible to bring Malays from out- 
side the Peninsula apd •‘assimilate the local 

t Ir 

Malay with ’’che erstwhile alien Indonesian 
Malay, though the process of . naturalisation 
of the Japanese is slow-er. Statistics show that 
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the influx ot alien Malaysians is somewhat 
limited ancf is at* present confined to Johore 
which receives ‘its immigrants mainly from 
Java, Selangor where a little over a half of 
the immigrants hail from Java and a third 
from Sumatra and Singapore where also the 
Javanese contribution is important. A much 
larger stream is necessary to replenish the 
labour reservoir and there are difficulties in the 
way of a large and continuous flow of Javanese 
immigrants to Malaya. The reason for this is 
not difficult to know. 


II 

The. Dutch East Indfes is one of the highly 
developed Colpnies iii the Colonial world. From 
them come 92 per cent, of the werld’s cinchona 
production, 84 per cent, of the world’s cocaine, 
79 per cent, of the world’s capok, 71 p%r cent, 
of ^he world’s pepper, 14 per cent, of the 
world’s tea and 6 per cent, of the world’s 
coffee. The East Indies take third place in the 
world’s production of sugar and after British 
Malaya, they are the world’s largest producers of 
tin and rubber. Most of this wealth comes from 
one island — Java — which has a teeming popula- 
tion of 41.7 millions. The outer island posses- 
sions of %’^etherlands by contrast have a popula- 
tion of only 19 millinns^ The main trends of 
economic policy in the Dutch kidies •for the 
rectification , of tfic.^JO^lJuVation balance are a 
gradual indifstrialization, of Java, the coloniza- 

-to ^ 
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tion of the outer islands by imm'igration from 
Java and the further developtnent of agriculture, 
in Java. 

In Java and Madura there is no need for 
contract labour, but in Sumatra and other 
sparsely populated outer islands, plantation- 
owners and other employers depend largely on 
labour from Java and Madura, the recruiting 
of which is subject to close supervision. This 
is principally the reason why no Javanese 
coolies may be recruited for labour in foreign 
countries without the authorization of the Gov- 
ernor-General which , is never given except for 
Dutch Guiana (Surinam) and in occasional cases 
to Malaya and Bornep. Though on political 
grounds a larger flow df t*he Malaysians, would 
be welcome, the indications are.that^ Malaya 
will have to ijemain dependent on Chinese, ajid 
Indian immigrant labour. 

Ill 

There is a vast difference betAveen the methods 
by which the Chinesd and Indian labour reaches 
Malaya. The Chinese labour mo\'ement is free 
and voluntary. It knows the opportunities that 
are open to it and its self-confidence is a valuable 
asset in its life abroad. It takes advantage of 
the opportunities already present anS by its 
efforts creates more opportunities. It does not 
come to. meet 4;he Requirements of an alien em- 
ployer and is leasft copcdtnefl whethpr its supply 
is equal to the demandg of the employers. This 

14 ■ 
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voluntary niovement which is not induced by any 
.external agency Always tends to place the 
Chinese employee* in a position of advantage in 
bargaining with the emploj^er. The Chinese 
labour force knows when to ask its own price 
and the invariably shortage of skilled and un- 
skilled labour considerably helps it. Con- 
trasted with this is the movement from India — 
the very perfection of which is not to the 
ultimate good of the Indian labourer. The In- 
dian can be had without difficulty. If an 
estate, or a State department, needs labour, all 
that is necessary is to send an indent to South 
India and the commodity is shipped without 
much delay. The critic, is no doubt told to 
marvel at the efficient organization which 
collects, .sheidierds and transports the motley 
crow,d of Indian labourers and kolds them on 
at ^he places of employment, but it is forgotten 
that this mass moves about at the loss* of its 
higb^^r self-respect ahd without volition which is 
the very motive power for human activity and 
for the realization of its self-interest. The 
()osition therefore is that alt any rate till now 
there is complete freedom to secure Indian 
labour to keep the Indian component of the 
labour reservoir of the country at any desired 
level whereas in the case of Chinese, it entirely 
depends on the self-interest of the Chine.se 
immigrant and on tite goodwill shown to the 
Chinese people. 

Here may .conveniently be mentioned the rela- 
tive value an*d utility of the two tv{)es of immi- 

- 15 
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grant labour. There are some sharp contrasts 
between the Indian and the Chinese labourer. 
The latter, though a more homogeneous group 
than the Indians, are divided into five principal 
tribes. The Cantonese work mainly on the 
mines, though many of them are engaged on the 
ifiantations. The Hoklciens pursue an agricultu- 
ral occupation in the country districts and form 
the bulk of shop-keeping and trading classes 
in the towns. The Khehs work on rubber 
estates. The Tie Chius are fishermen and also 
work as laboui'ers on estates. In towns most 
Hylavis are domestic servants, but in some parts, 
principally in Malacca and its neighbourhood, 
there are small Hyiam^ rubber estates. These 
divisions and also the differences due to the dia- 
lects do not, however, stand in the way of the 
Chinese being' far better organised. There are 
moi'e than 200 Chinese guilds which give them a 
sense of solidarity and strength for community 
efforts. When the Chinese labourer wants any- 
thing, he asks for it and gets it. Last year he 
asked what he wanted by resorting to strike. The 
employers were taken by surprise and yielded to 
him. While the Government of India have, by 
many weary years of negotiation with the local 
authorities, been able to obtain certaiii conces- 
sions on behalf of the Indian labourer, the 
Chinese labourer obtained all of them by pre- 
senting a dernand. in organised manner. 
The existence side b^ side of these two 
dissimilar types * of ‘ labour forceo has some 
unfavourable consequences. The Inclian labourer 
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is generally looked down upon (not of course by 
employers) * by thg other Asiatic communities. 
There is no Sense of fellowship between him and 
the Chinese labourer w'ho does not consider the 
former in any sense his rival or equal. The 
feeling tow'ards the Indian is one of inferiority. 
The Chinese laboiu’er has his own price. The 
employer can have him only for that price. He has 
not to compete with the Indian. If 75 per ceni. 
of the labour on rubber plantations is Indian, 
and only 20 per cent. Chinese and 5 per cent. 
^Javanese and others, the reason is that Indian' 
labour is comparatively, cheaper than the 
Chinese. 

¥V’ 

A smtill section of employers jn Malaya are 
sometimes inclined towards an entirely Chinese 
labbur force. There is first of all the, assess- 
ment paid to the Indian Immigration Committee 
by fhe employers of Indian labour. But this is 
an unappreciable amount that it need hardly 
enter into any calculation.* The Chinese are 
organised and work under their Kapalas 
(headmen). A Manager has to deal with only a 
few of these headmen and not with individual 
labourers. Then the Chinese tappers prefer to 
work by* results and on the whole, the Manager 
need not exercise n\juch supervision over his 
Chinese labour force anti oH thdfo- condition of 
living and their welfare. ^ Against these must 
be set out. certain important considerations. 

It 
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The organised Chinese, working as a group 
under a headman, are always, a sourde of anxiety 
because of their readiness to strike work easily. 
Herein lies the immense value of the South 
Indian labourer who has never known the art 
of combination. He elects to lie prostrate 
before his Periadorai (Manager) or ^he Sinna- 
dorai (Assistant Manager). There may be 
in one sense an advantage in not having to deal 
with individual labourers, but in times of unrest, 
there are decided advantages in having a labour 
force in w'hich individual contact could be madfe 
such as easily is the case with the Indians. 
Thirdly, the estate European staff has usually a 
smattering knowledge of Tamil because all the 
large estates are organised on the basis of a 
Tamil labour force. This helps to some extent 
with the dispensing of the intermediaries. In 
the case of the Chinese, however, with their 
diversij;ies of dialects, the Manager is bound to 
be at the mercy of the labour contractor. 
Fourthly, some sections of the Chinese are'^said 
to be easily infected with Socialistic or Com- 
munistic doctrines and their organisations are 
said to provide convenient ‘cells' for such ideas. 
In recent times, especially after the strikes of 
1937, there is a hesitation to rely exclusively on 
the Chinese. In fact, the tendency appears to 
be to replace them wherever possiblfe by the 
Indians. Fifthly, a comparison of the cost of 
tapping, per i:ound of dry rubber leaves little 
room for doubt that the Indian is far cheaper 
than the Chinese. It is not surprising if orders 
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are sent to the local companies suggesting the 
replacement , of th« Chinese by the employment 
<3f Indians to the fullest extent as the Indians 
are more economical than the Chinese. 

Is it possible to replace Indian labour entirely 
by Chingse laboyr? Even if possible, this 
course would be highly undesirable for the 
reasons stated above.* There is always an 
element of uncertainty regarding the flow of 
Chinese labour into Malaya. A Chinese National 
Government is not likely to consent to the setting 
*up of an Emigration Depot by a foreign power 
in its territory. It is equally unlikely that 
the Malayan employer will agree to do away 
with Indian labour, ^for ivithout the latter the 
cost of production of rubber can never be low. 
When pfices .reign high in the rubber industry, 

W. Duncan, Chairman of tho Planters’ Associatioij 
of Itfalaya, made inter alia the following remarks before 
the first meeting of the General Labour Committee held on 
May 31st, 1920:— * 

There are grounds for fearing that in any dealings with 
Chinese, wo shall encounter organised opposition of a kind 
not so easy to break through. 

“The Indian labourer deservesn^ell at our hands. Through 
a period of most trying years he remained amenable to law 
and order and generally behaved in a most praiseworthy 
manner. If he had grievances they were borne passively and 
perhaps in no other part of the Empire did its subjects causo 
less anxiety to its Rulers than did Ramasamy here. These 
qualities should be remembered in his favour in estimating 
his value t^ us. It only remains for us now to reward them 
adequately for their labour and make their prospects equal 
to, if not better than, tho^ of any class of labourers in the 
world, Asiatic or otherwise. 

“What this country has failed in so Tar is in inducing 
labourers to settle here and I^thipk m 4 )r 0 could be done than 
is done to mak]p th^ countVy attractive enough for them to 
remain here,” • 
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the Indian labourer can always be. paid lower 
wages and enormous profits turne(^ out. When 
prices fall, the Indian Government may b& 
threatened with the replacement of Indian la- 
bour by Chinese labour if they do not give their 
consent to still lower wages. . , 

The Chinese labourer has so far not offered 
himself to undercut the Indian and displace him 
on the plantations. The presence of the Chinese 
is conveniently taken advantage of to threaten 
a distant Government imperfectly aware of the^ 
local conditions. It should also be remembered 
that if the Chinese are spi'ead over the two basic 
industries of the country it would mean a uni- 
formly high level of wages .throughout the coun- 
try. It would be impossible to maintain the 
differential rates which at present ©btaip, owing 
to the presence of the Indians. The importai>ce 
of this can be better appreciated if it is ag^in 
remembered that as against about *100,000 
workers at the most employed in mining, there 
are six or .seven times more that number of 
workers connected with the rubber industry, 
seven-tenths of this large number being Indians. 
It is unnecessary to em])hasise the value of 
cheap Indian labour. 


V 

A stage has now^ beev'i feached in the labour 
problems* of Malaya making it imperative to 
decide whether to«relj» on a* .violently fluctuating 
labour turn-over or to secure a stable and settled 
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labour force In the country instead of having to 
replenish if constantly. The latter will do away 
with the vex*atiows necessity of having to depend 
upon India and her politician-ridden Govern- 
ment in the province of Madras and in the near 
future, in the Federation. The unsophisticated 
Indian peasant should consider himself fortunate 
that he has been provided an opportunity to 
escape from the sinister influence of the Indian 
politicians to be received into the bosom of the 
Colonial wa ba,ps who, as the most disinterested 
•friends of Indian labour, will protect him from 
exploitation by an unscrupulous class of persons 
by a strange and quixotic perversity on the part 
of the British people now enthroned on the 
mighty seat of authority *of the British Govern- 
nK'ht. The (Question* of having a resident Indian 
labour force is raised whenever, an apprehen- 
siori is felt that labour from India may not be 
all(5wed,to come over. But the question from 
the point of view ot the Colonial administration 
is i!ot so easy as the employer eager for his 
supply of labour would be disposed to believe. 
There is first of all the protection to be given to 
the Malay from over-rapid economic changes 
which would result in the introduction of a large 
number of alien immigrants for permanent settle- 
ment with suitable allocation of lands. In the 
case of ‘the agricultural population, the only 
mooring it will ever agcept is settlement on land. 
Otherwise no other det^ice* wil\ hold, it per- 
manently in a foreign land, ^he Indian move- 
ment has hithbrto 'followed a cour.se without 
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raising any serious trouble to the administra- 
tion. In the earlier days th^ unhealthy nature 
of the country was a deterrent for anyone to 
stay longer than he wished, provided he sur- 
vived. The general characteristics of contract 
labour wherein men are unaccompanied by their 
families do not favour a permanent settlement. 
The South Indian labourer has formed no defi- 
nite attachment to the new country and there 
are no inducements offered to him in Malaya to 
forget his home. The only prospect he sees 
after he has given the labour of a life time is to* 
die in the estate labour lines. Like the true sons 
of the soil, many prefer to return to their own 
home. Malaya too ha^, no use for these “sucked 
oranges”. What is needed* is a stream of able- 
bodied men to go through the grind,ing mill. No 
doubt recruitnjent from India is restricted ajtid 
safeguarded, but it has difficulties. In bad times 
large niimber of workers must be repatriated to 
their homes since the country which needs tjiem 
in times of prosperity does not wish to face the 
problems of unemployment. If part of the re- 
cruited labour remains behind, it creates thoimy 
social and racial problems. There is no doubt 
an element of danger in creating a purely pro- 
letarian class of alien labour to work on the 
plantations, but it can be mitigated by deliberate- 
ly maintaining connexion between th*e labour 
and the land. It will Jbe«pointed out why this 
course is not i?refef‘red in Malaya. Fluctuation 
in the world marjcet foi^ Cpjonial rg.w materials 
and food-stuffs means Restitution to wage-earn- 
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ing class. 'In the Malayan plantations wages 
are reducecf whenej/er there is such a fluctuation 
«n the assumpticfh the Indian labour needs little 
for his subsistence. If this step is not adequate 
to meet a deteriorating situation, then there is a 
wholesale repatriation to India. Thus the strain 
on the local resources of the means of subsis- 
tence is avoided. This is a clumsy but a practi- 
cal method of shelving responsibility. 

VI 

The economic development of Malaya followed 
a course somewhat different to that of the many 
older Colonies simply because the intensive 
development of the codntry began only at the 
beginning of the 'present century. Certain 
kinds of serious blemishes vnhich disfigure 
the Colonial history of the 19th century 
are cc^sequently not to be found,. In 
the latter half of the 19th century, naked me- 
thods of slavery could not be employed in any 
British territory. Methods were adopted which 
undoubtedly involved some form of serfdom. 
The area of development in Malaya was com- 
paratively small in the beginning and its exten- 
sion was not rapid till the introduction of 
rubber. During this period a system of servile 
labour assisted the development of the country 
but the transition to,a theoretically free labour 
system was not unduly 5ela^ed. V The* develop- 
ments of the Malayarf Rlantjitions have coin- 
cided with ‘the era of rapid development of 
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scientific knowledge, of means of communica- 
tion and transport and the grc^wth of 'the ideas of 
social justice and labour legislations. The fact 
that the planters had to depend on imported 
labour has acted as a powerful lever for improv- 
ing the health and general conditions of the 
country. The East Indian planters who depend- 
ed on imported labour were the first to realise 
that they could not retain their labour forces 
unless health conditions were satisfactory and 
food supply adequate. Critics say that these 
measures were undertaken to increase the* 
profitability of the concerns and of the Colony 
for which a healthy and willing labour force 
was required. Whatever may be the motive, it 
can broadly be stated a^ a 'fact that the history 
of the conditions of employment of Indidn 
labour has bffen written on a comparatively 
cleaner slate in Malaya than in some other 
places. , We have no haunting echoes' of the 
conditions which Morel dfeclosed in his ‘Red 
Rubber’ nor is there much unsavoury legacy due 
to the employment of servile labour. These 
better conditions m'ay not altogether be due 
to altruism, but certainly they are due to 
the period during which the development 
of the country has taken place. If this is noted, 
we need not give more credit than is actually 
due to certain improvements such as hous- 
ing conditions, water supply, maternity benefits 
and other fa<ilitids which are provided for 
at the places of /impjoy'mqijt of Indian labour. 
They unduly engrossejl the atteiftion of the 
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Sastri delegation to the exclusion of sucIe 
major issue^ as •the status of the employee 
tis-a-vis the employer, labour organisation, the 
extent of the economic independence of labour 
and land settlement for permanent migrants. 

VII 

The United Planting Association of Malaya is 
an influential organisation of the employers. 
Through this body the planters wield great 
power and influence. It has only a few indivi- 
dual members. Its membership is now dominat- 
ed by Companies and Corporations, Agents and 
Secretaries of Comjmnie^ with directorates in 
England and by that powerful organisation in 
tHe rubljer world, th*e Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion in England, consisting of 607*companies and 
409 individuals. The members of the Rubber 
Growers.’ Association owm an area of 2,/)68,175 
acr^s planted with rftbber, of which 1,275,491 are 
situated in Malaya. The United Planting 
Association of Malaya is represented by its 
members on the State Councils of the Federated 
States, on the Federal Council, on the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Straits Settlements and on 
the Johore Council of State. The employers 
dominate the Indian Immigration Committee 
and are* represented on many other public 
bodies where their interests are involved. The 
Association maintains close liai^n wnth the 
Government and the^ .Co'Vitjiolle’i of Labour is an 
Hony. Member of the Association. On labour 
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matters particularly, its contact with the Gov- 
ernment is close and frequeijt, as the Govern- 
ment is responsible for bringing over Indian 
labour for the plantations throughout the country. 
Thus the employers have a powerful voice in 
all labour matters. With an inarticulate and 
disorganised labour force, their dominant posi- 
tion gives them that air of benevolence to- 
wards Ramasamy — the underdog who is cruelly 
exploited by every parasite in the world except 
by his beiievolent benefactor, who certainly 
knows what is good for his labourer. Starvation* 
and destitution are the badge of his tribe and 
everything the employer does is in the nature of 
a favour conferred on him who has been cast 

9 

away by his own countr;J and driven away from 
his desolate home. It is absurd to .think even of 
any rights of the Indian labour, and to’imagi;ie 
that Indian labour will ever negotiate on terms 
of equajity with his employer is to invite a rhild 
ridicule. The supposed counterweight of the 
Indian Government on behalf of Indian labour 
is practically of no avail as against the power- 
ful pull by the employers. The dominating 
position of the employers has never been proper- 
ly appreciated in India. The rubber industry is 
of importance to everyone who lives in Malaya — 
whatever be his occupation. 

Let us examine a little more closely' how far 
the benevolence of the employer can and will go. 
The days of tke prbprietary planters have gone. 
The few who may be, stubbornly surviving here 
and there hardly matter. A labbun force work- 
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ing under the* patriarchal guidance of a benevo- 
lent employ^ maj* be an idyllic picture of the 
past. To-day the plantations are a highly 
organised and developed capitalistic system of 
agriculture. There cannot and will not be any 
straight j,nd fair, deal to labour unless the em- 
ployer is conscious of the strength of his emplo- 
yees. There can be no economic fairplay by a 
foreign employer to an alien Indian immigrant 
labour working in a foreign territory. This is 
not because there is anything inherently bad in 
Ithe European employer or because of his race. 
Between two unequal forces — one highly orga- 
nised, capably led and always conscious of 
its strength both in the, economic and politi- 
cal sphere and the other illiterate, backward, an 
inhrt hitman, mass, * leaderless, drifting about 
the country helplessly — there cannot be any 
equilibrium. The weaker must give way. Mr. 
Sastri’s .observations in paragraph 4 of his 
report that the laboCirer should put his faith in 
his estate Manager and on his benevolence, 
are apt to convey an impression as they have 
actually been construed and given expression to 
even in the highest quarters, that in the Malayan 
plantations prevail conditions which secure 
absolute economic fairplay and endow the 
labour force with a sense of self-respect. A 
good manager may treat his labour considerate- 
ly, but he certainly will not fight his employei’s 
over, say, a reduction in wages. ^He hitnself is 
an employee of a C 0 ;mpAnj» in jEngland and the 
financial sidfe of the concern is no rpore his 
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responsibility than it is of the labourers. Modern 
'big business’ will pay lip syyipathy'to humani- 
tarian ism and benevolence in the interests of ite 
business, but it can be trusted to see that it is 
only a sop to a minority group which clamours 
for social justice. 


VIII 

The most im{)ortant matter from the point of 
view of the modern producer in the rubber 
industry is the all-in cost. The most vulnerabld 
point of attack in th^ campaign for the lowering 
of the cost is the wages of labour engaged on the 
tropical plantations. The pockets of the share- 
holders, directors and secretaries are not easily 
touched. Then there are an army of inter- 
mediaries — su^h as Visiting Agents, 'technical 
experts. Managers and Assistants and subordi- 
nate ^fRcials — all well-organised, vopal 'and 
capable of resisting any encroachment on their 
rights. The interests of ail these are generally 
safe. Not so with labour.* Again international 

♦ A writer in the Straits Times of Singapore (May 2l8t, 
1938) says: — 

“Scrap the London offices and sot them up in Singapore. 
Combine small units into bigger groups and reduce the 
overhead charges. Consult tho Rubber Research Institute, 
tone up your yields and improve your quality of exports. 

“Instead of this, the present cry is to reduce the wages of 
tho workers- 

“The so-called “boom-wjige’^ is but a correct wage; its 
restoratiop is a stjip in the right direction; its negation spells 
ruin. Estates are capable of paying this wage; if there is any 
concern unable to pyy, Ut it bq, blotted out of existence. 
Where there is a will there is a way.” 
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finance with its system of inter-iocked interests 
• operating in*seve^’tll countries always works for 
lower costs by lowering the cost of production 
in one country and utilising the same as a lever 
for reduction in another. The wire-pulling by 
internatictfial finance often conducted with great 
skill, is hidden from the vulgar gaze of the com- 
mon people and its mysteries are known only to 
an esoteric circle. It will be many many years 
before the Annamite, the Javanese, the Indian 
g,nd the Chinese labourer will know all about 
his wages and how they are determined. It is 
hardly realised that the rubber plantations are 
one of the most amazing developments of modern 
capitalism, surpassing i;i * everything the older 
and better known plantation industries of tea, 
coffee and sugar. All capitalistic enterprises 
are* ruthless in character and rubbeV is no excep- 
tion,* Benevolence and charity have no place 
and it Is only a well-meaning ideali^ who 
assooiates them witJi highly organised enter- 
prises. 

There is a long and unsatisfactory history on 
the wage rates for Indian estate labour. The 
benefits actually accrued to or derived by the 
labour were practically nil. In the height of 
the ‘boom’ period before the depression of 
1930, lab«jur enjoyed the “luxury” wages of 
50 cents for men and 40 cents for women for 
less than two years! *ScA^en, years later on it 

*To quote only one exanipltv, during the last rubber slump 
one of the local Estate Ag^jits, ir^ a ci joular issued to the 
estate managers imdeV them stated uitcr allOy “our methods 
should be cold, calculated and ‘relentless.” 
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enjoyed the same luxury rates for a brief 
space of one year entirely •due fo fortuitous, 
circumstances. Before the slump, the so-called 
standard wages were assumed to be generous 
living wages and they had a legal force in a 
small area in Malaya. Elsewhere j;he rates 
depended upon the supply of labour and on 
market conditions.* At present it is not known 
on what considerations the wage level is being 
regulated — whether on the cost of living, or the 
bare needs of a labourer and his family and 
dependants, the cost of production, the selling 
price of rubber or the percentage of quota of 
production. International rubber restriction 
has introduced new factors in the determina- 
tion of wages which are* brought into play when 
there is no acute shortage of labour. Wa^e 
rates are made to fluctuate according to price 
level and percentage of release. 

Enquiries have from time to time been made 
as to the cost of production of rubber on, the 
basis of permissible standard production. It 
has been estimated that on a basis of 75 per 
cent, production, the cost of production is 11.65 
cents per pound and on a basis of 70 per cent, 
the average cost is 11.995 cents. Recently the 
Straits Times of Singapore published an article 
showing the items which contribute to all-in 
costs of production and how the total earnings 
are distributed. The ^gures relate to 1937, the 
permissible allowance of export quota being 75 
per cent, for th^. first Quarter, 80 per cent, for 

* Appendix D, 
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the second quarter and 90 per cent, for the 
rest of the j'ear. • 

* Out of the 14.59 cents all-m cost, 3.37 cents a 
pound were the London charges such as fees, com- 
missions, selling charges etc. accounting for 
23.18 per cent, of the total charges. The re- 
maining charges were incurred on the estate as 
follows : — 

Percentage. 


General Charges 

32.91 

Upkeep & Cultivation 

6.70 

Crop expenses 

33.87 

Upkeep of buildings. 

3.34 


These figures even as they are presented are 
of sufficient interest in shqwing that the cry that 
the industry is groaning* under the heavy weight 
oP having to pay the* exceptionally high rates of 
50, cents to a male Tamil labourei is a baseless 
one and is only in the nature of a manoeuvre to 
pull* dowi^i wages to the lowest level possible so 
that the rebound ev-en in times of exceptional 
prosperity' may never be over 50 cents.* 

“The cost data collected by the Rubber- Growers’ Asso- 
ciation are strictly confidential and are not available, but 
perhaps a fair average cost of production of an estate 
producer in Malaya, worked out on the above basis, during 
the second half of 1937, when the exportable percentage 
stood at 90, would bo approximately as follows : — 

Pence per lb. 


1. F.O.B. cost 3.75 

2. Ffeight and Selling ... ... 0.75 

3. Head Office Expenses ... ... 0 30 

4. Profit sharing a rrilng^onts ... 0.10 

5. Depreciation and Amortization 1.25 

Total /; Afl.i» ” cop^ ... 6.15 


On a capital e^cpehdituro of £60 per acre the allow'ance 
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IX 

It has been pointed out thaf Indmn laboure»s* 
work under a most highly organised body of 
employers. It has been asked whether Indian 
labourers can ever organise themselves for, by 
organisation alone and not by spoon-feeding — 
benevolently or with selfish motives — will they 
increase their stature and gain self-respect. 
This means thinking in terms of labour unions 
or trade union organisations. It is doubtful 
Avhether in Malaya trade unions of the genuine 
type would ever be allowed to take even a shape 
having primarily a I’egard to the political ad- 
vancement of the country — particularly of the 
Malay States. The ‘effective functioning of 

trade unions will depend 'upon the growth *of 
political consiciousness, the stage of' ])oliticaI 
development in the States, their i^olitical 
constitutions, the measure of civil liberty enj'oyed 
by the people and such other factors. The 

for depreciation and amortization would be about 0 60d. 
per lb. higher. 

Thcso costs refer to*Malaya only. For estates in the 
Netherlands East Indies, owing to the recent devaluation 
of the guilder, they arc, at present, slightly lower. For 
the other important producing countries it is very difficult 
to obtain a reprosontativo sample, mainly because so many 
producers have more than one culture. 

Estate wages and salaries are the most important item 
in the cost of production, and amount to about 60 per cent, 
of the f.o.b. cost. These items were reduced to a bare 
subsistence level during tire slump, and their increase to 
a more reasonalJle level with the improved price of the 
commodity was to be expected. The price of the commodity 
has a definite direct influence^ » on costs.” (The rianicr. 
May, 1938.) 
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Malay States enjoy no democratic constitution 
^even of a rudimeivtary type. At their best, 
they are benevoPent autocracies. Autocracies 
may be attractive, picturesque and paternal, but 
they are intolerant of criticism or of constitution- 
al opposition. To say that trade unions can grow 
in Malaya is to rnake a large i)resumi)tion. A 
concrete illustration will explain the position 
better. A group of employees wish to form a 
union. It cannot be done under the existing 
Societies Enactment. Even if the enactment is 
amended, it will be a feeble society scarcely able 
to function, for the authorjty which gives per- 
mission for its formation may z'evoke it with- 
out assigning reasons. ^ The executive has 
another powerful vveabon in its hand — the 
Banishment flnactm^nt. Any official of even 
suqh an impotent or harmless labour organisa- 
tion may be banished under that Draconian law. 
Any labqur legislation seeking to establish parity 
of rights between* the employers and the 
employees, or setting up tonciliation or arbitra- 
tion boards will, in the present state of condi- 
tions in the country, give power to the Executive 
to deal with industrial questions in the manner 
it likes, but will not mean the enlarging the 
bounds of liberty for the workers. There are 
other difficulties with particular reference to the 
Indians. * The Malayan Labour Department has 
from the beginning Cjssumed the protection of 
the interests of the lafzourei's xs its* special 
function and the usefuhiess o^ the department 
will diminish* particularly, in the eyes of the em- 
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ployers, if labour can independently negotiate. 
Owing to the general illiteracy of South Indian 
labour, this department will advance its claim 
to represent and protect labour interests and 
may even be called upon to perform the almost 
impossible feat of representing the views of the 
alien immigrant labour while safeguarding the 
rights of the employer and at the same time 
maintaining the detachment of a department of 
the State charged with the great responsibility 
of watching the affairs of the employers and of 
labourers without favour or partiality to any one 
interest. Indian labour is loosely knit and dis- 
persed. Its life is one of isolation. The 
middle class and the . well-to-do elements in the 
Malayan Indian society are still disproportion- 
ately small though their numbers are increas- 
ing. It is leaderless. It is incapable of throw- 
ing out leaders at any rate in the beginning. 
‘Outsi(]e’ leaders, leading local labour .organisa- 
tions, will not be recognised. Further, nearly 
80% of the labour population in the estates be- 
long to the depressed and backward classes of 
the South Indian villages and they are difficult to 
organize without being first educated in their 
elem.entary rights. These difficulties are em- 
phasised with a view not to discount the nrces- 
sity or desirability for the formation of labour 
unions, but to emphasise that the problems of the 
Indian immigrant should be approached from 
certain other directions as well, if his future 
conditions have to be^ bOtte.red. While the objec- 
tive should not be lost, sight of, it appears to be 
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outside the sange of achievement either immedia- 
tely or in tho ne^*future. 

r 

X 

The question has not been infrequently raised 
whether India should go on supplying an army 
of wage-earning class to Malaya year after year 
which is thrown about like a shuttle-cock between 
the two countries. India gains nothing concrete 
by this game. Statistics of savings and post 
office remittances may be bandied about and 
sermons preached by the employers’ associations 
on the one-sided significance of those figures. 
It is not possible to analyse the question here. 
So far the question has been handled more in a 
spirit of iUrgument than by an impartial economic 
enquiry. One would like to see even a modest 
enqyiry into the question of the economic posi- 
tion of Indian labour on the lines of the economic 
enquiries in the Indian Provinces or in Burma. 
A perfunctory enquiry held by the Malacca plan- 
ters showed the bad plight of Indian labourers 
and they wisely discontinued such disconcerting 
kind of investigations. According to an indepen- 
dent authority “the vast majority of them have 
•risen no higher than their miserable starting 
point an4 have lived out their brief Malayan lives 
within a radius of a few miles from the dingy 
‘coolie lines’ in which ;they slept.”* Whether 
they are themselves to blame is beside tne point. 
Indian opinion has always maintained that eco- 

* Malaysia by Rupert Emerson. 
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nomically the Indian labourer remaijis where he 
was when he came to gire^ his^ life-time to. 
Malaya. For well-nigh over 40 years this vast 
circulatory current of immigrant labour flow has 
gone on between India and Malaya.* 

We may have a plethora of protective measures 
and lay the flattering unction to our soul that 
they are of immense value to our labour. 
Statutes do not confer any economic status to a 
labourer. lie is brought from India and kept on 
the ‘coolie’ lines to work on the plantations. 
True there are no penal sanctions. He can go 
wherever he likes. He can only go to another 
‘coolie’ line on another estate or to a Government 
‘coolie’ line. He comps fpom a class which is 
ill-equipped to adapt its’elf to any other occupa- 
tion. There is thus no escape for .him .from tlie 
‘coolie’ line. 'He cannot go back to his village 
as the labour movement is not a land migration, 
but an* overseas movement. He cannot' go back 
to land because he does not belong to a rural com- 
munity in Malaya. V/hen once he is lodged in 
the ‘coolie’ lines, ordinarily he has no means of 
escape except it be to India back again ])rovided 
he has money to get back. Theoretically and 
legally he is free; economically he is held in fee. 
If wages are cut, he must accept the inevitable. 
The alternativ'e is starvation and unemployment. 
If there is a slump, he lives on starvation wages 
or is cast back to India, The Malayan employer 
has found in this arrangement a weapon to keep 
a wage-earning cjass fancier ,his cpntrol. He can 

* Appe/idix E. ' 
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always dicti^te to it because it is helpless and it 
.can find no q 4 iarter«in the country except in the 
‘cbolie’ lines. 


XI 

The employers ^ave sometimes realised that 
justice and higher morality demand a different 
treatment. Be it a .sense of fairplay or the 
necessity to confound the enemies of Indian 
immigration, they have sometimes realised that 
the interests of the estates were not confined 
merely to securing and exploiting labour in times 
of prosperity and getting rid of it when it be- 
came burdensome, but that they had a higher 
duty in giving the Indian labourer a better oppor- 
tunity of^impnoving his prestige and status as a 
woKker by means of a carefully considered 
scheme of land settlement or colonization. It 
is true some attempts have been made i>to get 
into grips with this question, but if nothing 
tangible has come out of the attempts, the 
blame is not altogether of the employers. The 
creation of a permanent reservoir of alien immi- 
grant labour creates and raises political problems 
of importance for the Malayan administrations, 
who, for obvious reasons, are unwilling to 
commit themselves to the permanent presence of 
a large number of Indians. The question is resur- 
rected now and then, v^hep the flow of immigra- 
tion is threatened, and is buried a^ain \vlien the 
crisis passes ove/. 

More than 35 years ago,.a scheme was actually 
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drawn up, but it fell through. In 1920, the 
General Labour Committee# appointed by the^ 
planters’ Association made the* following report : 

"So far as the Committee are aware, the 
Indian labourer does not evince much 
disposition to settle in the country as a 
cultivator on his own account. The Com- 
mittee, however, believe there is plenty 
of land in the Peninsula which could be 
given out to Indians on easy terms; but 
inducements for them to settle on the 
land are not great. A permanent cultiva- 
tion such as cocoanuts, oil palms or 
rubber would, not be suitable unless land 
were available 'nearto where they could 
work and earn wages and such conditions 
are uncommon. Other forms of cultiva- 
tion have not proved to be remunerative 
in normal times and the only likely pos- 
sibility of inducing Indians to take up 
land would 'be for Government to 
nominate certain land products which 
are in demand and likely to grow well, 
set aside suitable areas where available, 
for their production; subsidise them for 
a time in some way or other ; lend money 
to bona fide settlers for specific works 
or purchase of stock, etc., at say 6 per 
cent, and advertise the scheme widely in 
‘India* Benefits under any such scheme 
might be giverf as, a reward to worthy 
labourers. The Committee' believe that a 
■'38 
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colojiization scheme would be for the 
general benefit of Malaya and would in 
time open up a new source of supply of 
labour.” 

The general question of colonization was never 
seriously ^ pursued.^ The report of the above 

Committee contained many such realistic 
approaches to the problems of Indian labour and 
it is significant they were made at a time when 
the bugbear of the Indian Government was not 
present in the mind of the Committee. Post-War 
Malaya was soon to enter upon a new phase of 
political development particularly in the Fede- 
rated States, and, as far as the planting interests 
were concerned, there wa^ the unwanted intru- 
sion by the Indian Government. It is no wonder 
the Committee’s recommendations were later 
condemned as heresies. There wms a realign- 
ment of the interests affected and a united front 
began to be formed — many years befpre the 
slogan of the popular front came into promi- 
nence — to resist the slow'but insidious attack by 
an outside authority. Some years later, there- 
fore, the question was shelved. It was subse- 
quently decided that there was something in- 
herently wrong in the Tamil character in becom- 
ing a settler and it was best to leave him to roam 
about the country in his own way if he elected 
to stay permanently in Malaya. The haunting 
spectre of the stoppage ^f assisted or unassisted 
emigration from India is a t>erpeiual nightmare 
to the Malayan employex' and he could not remain 
quiescent. He turned a,way from the question 
. • 3,9 
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of land settlement and began to explpre the pos- 
sibilities of having settlements on i estate lands.. 
The main objective was to get independent 6t‘ 
supply from India as soon as possible. ‘Settle- 
ment on estate land’ Avas only a grandiloquent 
term for the provision of small vegetq.ble plots 
which are really subsistence plots meant to 
ward off the wolf from the door in times of dis- 
tress or slump. The labourer is supposed to fall 
back upon it when his employer is unwilling to 
])ay him sufficient wages. The labourer becomes 
‘domiciled’ on the estate and thus creates no pro- 
blem for the State. Like the rubber trees, the 
factory and ‘cooly’ lines, he is part and parcel of 
the rubber companj'. If the Company goes into 
liquidation, the labourer' goes home. His ‘domi- 
cile’ terminates. No repatriation is called for in 
bad times forche will somehow exist. The idea 
was not to let him go home. Because then it would 
be difficult to get him back. In good times 
when fortune is smiling on the industry, there 
will always be a rehervoir of labour. The 
essence of all this v.ms that the laboui'er should 
1 ‘emain for ever unddr the control of the estate 
under sufferance and on good behaviour. ■ Ilis 
home is his ‘coolie” line and his land for which 
he has no title is the garden iffot. The degrada- 
tion of the status of the South Indian agricul- 
turist could not go further. 

Even these proposals d© not appear to have 
gone beyond the stdge of discussion. The ques- 
tion was raised in a ••cautious manner in the 
Sastri Report in the following ternrfs: 
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“It is, l\owev'er, essential that they shouki 
pi'ovide for complete independence and liberty of 
ifiovenient among the settlei’s, so that no sugges- 
tion tliat they are in any way tied or bound to a 
particular estate should be allowed to grow. I 
think, therefore, that any such schemes must be 
sponsored by Government and by Government 
alone. It is the settlers themselves who by their 
own exertions open and develop the land, and it 
must be clearly understood that they have as per- 
manent a stake in the welfare of the countiy as 
any mine or estate owner. Their title therefore 
must be permanent and unassailable, and in any 
future political develoiiment which may take 
place they must receive recognition as ])ermanent 
independent inhabitants* of Malaya.” 

It is jio doubt convenient to have the settle- 
ments on the estate lands. But the planters saw 
a snag in adopting this as a uniform policy. 
There are some estates which have practically no 
land available. Then there is the (piestion of 
replanting and new plaiiting — subjects which fall 
within the purview of the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee. The extent to which Gov- 
ernment would accept a settlement policy off tlie 
estates was no less imi)ortant. Mr. Sastri, per- 
haps, did not realize that the Indian labourer is 
welcome not as a prospective or potential settler, 
but as *a wage-earning worker only on the 
estates. It is certainiy yot the idea in this coun- 
try that he should eschew ei^ploysient as a wage 

earner and become a sTnall farmer for his own 

% * ^ 

pi'ofit. Such a state of affairs is counter to the 
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accepted notions of Indian immijjration to 
Malaya. The Malayan adrainistr|itions sym- 
pathised with the planters in flieir eager detei*- 
raination to hold on to Indian labour and the 
planters sympathised with the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in resisting all encroachments on the 
fast dwindling land which once belonged to the 
Malays. The result is neither of them is able 
to find any suitable land. Soon the employer will 
be up against another real difficulty. The popula- 
tion of dependents has been increasing by leaps 
and bounds. Estate Managers are happy at this 
increase in population and hence in man-power. 
The Manager is at pi’esent desperately anxious 
to cling to his labour. ^ He will soon be confront- 
ed with a large depende'nt population subsisting 
on the earnings of one member at low wages. 
As in India, the people will multiply fast as soon 
as satisfactory health conditions are established 
and a check is put ujwn the ravages of, nature. 
The employers will have to face the problem of 
feeding their large estate population for all of 
whom they cannot give employment. Unless 
they spread them out ‘on land, they will have to 
face another problem which their expedients are 
leading to. 


XII 

The real impediment to .any scheme of land 
settlement is the poficy to which the administra- 
tion of the F.M.S. is .pevhaps irrevocably com- 
mitted. All othef objections are' surmountable. 
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In this connection it may not be inappropriate to 
notice what|the IJutch are doing for colonising 
their imported jS,vanese labour in Sumatra. The 
Dutch have to deal with their own subjects and 
are unencumbered by any policy, unlike Malaya 
which has to deal with the aliens. The Dutch 
rightly realised ‘that the system of settling 
workers on small parcels of land on the outskirts 
of estates so that they may support themselves 
and their families partly by cultivating their own 
plot and partly by working on the estate, was 
unfair to settlers who might suffer if the estates 
had to curtail their labour force. It was there- 
fore considered desirable that the settler should 
have a plot of land sufficient to make him inde- 
pendent of wages. A far-sighted policy will not 
think in terms of ‘reservoir of labour’, ‘subsis- 
tence pfots’ and ‘settlements of cpolie lines’, but 
in terms of organic rural communes acting as 
shdck-absorbers for capitalistic agricultural 
systems whose affairs always go wrong and 
bring misery to the wage earners. Says an 
authority describing the conditions during the 
last depression when thousands of Javanese 
were thrown out of work: — 

“The power of absorption shown by the 

Javanese rural communes is amazing The 

advantages of an early stage of capitalist deve- 
lopment*which has not given rise to a large prole- 
tariat are clearly see\ji in these regions. The un- 
employed form a small percentage of the popula- 
tion and have not lost'tlje habit of working in 
the fields. -Nevertheless this* influx demanded 
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extreme elasticity on the pai't of the native 
poi)ulation especially becau^ it vs^s directed 
towards the most thickly popivlated areas (the 
principal sources of emigration) which were 
themselves impoverished by the crisis and had 
neither reserves nor supplies for their guests.” 

It is the policy of the Malayan administrations 
in the Federation and in the Unfederated States 
of Johore and Kedah where there is more alien 
immigrant labour than in the remaining Un- 
federated States in the north of the peninsula, to 
adopt measures to shelter the Malays from the 
rising tide of the alien population and to protect 
them from the alien surge.* It is considered to 

*** “That Johoro should org^iniso immigration from 
Java, and co-ordinat« that policy with tlio development of 
rice cultivation on the largest possible scale” is the plea 
put forward by The SIreiis Tim( s of Singapore iij its issue 
of June 7th, 1938. ^ In dealing with the subject, the pai^pr 
said, “ In the last census report in Java it was estimated that 
^ the rata of increase was 600,000 a year. Parts of Java^aro 
already more densely populated tlian any part of tlu> world 
except th^Nile delta ; poverty is increasing among the pea- 
santry; and the Dutch know tliat seVious agrarian discontent 
is inevitable if the pressure o«f population is not relieved by 
emigration. Unfortunately the Javanese peasant lias no 
desire to leave his beautiful country (for which ho cannot 
bo blamecD and the colonisation policy is not progressing as 
fast as the Dutch had hoped. Accordingly it is reasonable 
to believe that if an opening were to present itself in British 
Malaya, it would be welcomed. In the past the Dutch have 
not been inclined to encourage immigration to this country, 
but in those days we thought solely in terms of coolies for 
the rubber plantations. To-day the suggestion is a very 
different one : it is that Javanese peasants should come to 
J ohore to colonise new padi areas, which would bo scientifi- 
cally irrigated and drained and organised on modern linos ; 
and there the immigrants woiild* settle as an independent 
peasantry Uving iiifithoir own kampongs and cultivating their 

own padi fields t Mr. CheokHuan Cheong has 

stated that ‘there arj Chifieso capitalists prepared to take 
up sufficiently large areas,’ and this certaiifly would bring 
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be highly undesirable to bring the Malays into 
contact witlf these* races and a settled grouj) of 
(Chinese and Indians in proximity to the Malays 
would bring about changes in the rural areas 
the consequences of which no one can foi'esee. 
The Maiay reservation areas arc bulwarks 
against the swarming races of India and China. 
The policy underlying the Malay reservation is 
hidden from the public and is quietly conducted 
with minimum of publicity and maximum oi 
secrecy so as not to arouse the suspicion of the 
Chinese or the Indians or to invite any protest 
due to deliberate discrimination. Any real 
scheme of land settlement in Malaya for the 
immigrant Indians if> bgirtid to be shattered on 
the rock of this policy for the reservation of 
lands foi» the "Malays only. 

Some glimpse into the working of the land 
policy in the F. M. S. can be obtained from the- 

about quick results. If .the sole consideration were tlio 
creation of food resources in tiyieofwar, Chinese develop- 
ment would bo excellent, but on the other grounds, there are 
grave objections to it. If 10,000 acres of padi land are 
colonised, by Chinese in Johore, tljat area will be an alien, 

unassimilablo enclave until the end of time If the 

new padi areas in Johore can bo colonised by peninsular 
Malays, well and good ; but failing tliat, the immigration of 
Javanese would bo an admirable solution of the problem. 
The Javanese will blond with the Malay populati^on, and 
they are such export and industrious padi cultivators that 
their contribution to the food resources of Johore will be just 
as large as 1»hat which could bo expected from Chinese. Such 
an argument implies no prejudice against the Chinese as 
such, but is inspired by a convicjjion that Johore must have 
a homogeneous peasantry, no matter liovi mixed its estate 
population may be. That means that only Malaysian settlers 
can bo permitted on the new* paiili areas, and if rubber and 
copra have atti;^ct*ed JaVanese to Jc^ioro in the past, it is 
quite likely that rice will do so tn the future.” 
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published statements accessible to the general 
public. In 1936, the total area of IVralay reserva- 
tions in the State of Selangor was 319,640 acres. 
A small proportion of this area has been alienat- 
ed in favour of the Malays. The balance, held 
by the State, may either be alienated to the 
Malays or turned over to further capitalistic 
enterprises should such a demand arise from the 
planters. The statistics for the State of Perak 
are also of interest. 


District Area of Malay Reservation 


Krian 

Larut & Matang 
Upper Perak 
Kuala Kangsar 
Kinta 

Batang Padang 


18,886 acres. 
190,392 „ 

1,281,876 „ 
277,965 „ 

11,500 „ 

, 39,713 „ 


In over-crowded areas like Krian and Kinta, 
where land has been extensively alienated for 
plantations or mining, it is difficult to allocate 
considerable cultivable land without cutting into 
land already alienated for industrial purposes 
or into the forest reserves. As an example the 
following figures* for the Kuala Kangsar district 
explain the position more fully: — 


- Sub- 
District. 


Area of 
8ub-dist. 


Area of 
Malay 
retdrva- 
tions. 


Area of 
Forest 
reserves 


Balance. 


K. Kangsar 662,160 91,365 217,915 352,880 
Parit ... 181,360 115,337 53,445 12,578 
Sitiawan 13^,520 71,263 13,500 54,757 


Total ... 983,0^0 277,965 284,860 420,215 

* In aares. 
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In Upper Perak only 23,532 acres have been 
alienated and the oonsiderable balance is held in 
reserve. These figures are sufficient to indicate 
the existence of these barriers called Malay Re- 
servations against the incursion of the more 
populous immigrant races. 

The land in the Malay reservations is only 
alienated to the Malays and must thereafter re- 
main in Malay hands. An aggravating matter 
in this pro-Malay policy is that the most recent 
immigrant Malays from the Dutch Indies are 
given equal recognition with the Malays of the 
F. M. S. and are eligible to hold land in the 
Reservations whereas the immigrant races ot 
India or China whether , they are settled for 
generations or have recently migrated are 
rigorous^ exoluded. As one State report puts it, 
“the Javanese Settlements have alhbeen gazetted 
as Malay reservations, the term ‘Malay’ as de- 
fined in .the Malay Reservations Enactment in- 
cluding any person • belonging to any Malayan 
race who habitually speaks the Malay language 
and professes the Muslim religion. By this 
means the lands are secured to the settlers and 
their descendants against the inroads of the 
more thrifty and acquisitive races such as the 
Chinese.” 

No people will thrive by being sheltei’ed to an 
excessive ’degree. Evidence is not wanting that 
in places the Malays renjain the owners of the 
land and cultivation has been passed on to 
others. An official i;epoft records that in a cer- 
tain Malay reservation the titles are registered 
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in the names of the Malays, but the occupiers 
and real owners ai'e Chi7iesa and Indians. In^ 
such cases the foreign Malays are the dummies. 

The position of Indian labour in Malaya is 
not definitely one of a self-reliant, coherent, 
organised body, ordinarily able to look after it- 
self with a cei'tain amount of protection that 
every labouring iiopulation stands in need of. 
Even with the mass of legislative enactments 
that have been passed to protect the rights ot 
Indian labour — many at any I'ate in recent 
times at the instance of the Government of 
India, — there has been little advance in its 
status. Its working and living conditions have 
remained low. This shows that protective 
legislations are only useful in preventing 
grosser abuses and in restraining a very 
])owerful employer from committing any acts of 
depredation on a weak, disorganised body of 
labourers. Such legislations have only a 
negative value. On the i)OBitive side they have 
failed to improve the value of the labourer and 
implant in him a sense of higher self-respect. 
We cannot altogether attribute all the blame 
to the conditions in the country to which our 
l)eople migrate. India should take ihe full 
responsibility for the short-comings’/, of her 
emigrants and decide whether she shQul^ not 
regulate the type of emigrant who^sliC|,iird go 
abroad. Nor is the labour likely tb be a resi- 
dent labour in Malaya. It may remain — the 
chances are it will .certainly be — as a labour 
force under the contrpl of the plantations and 
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though nominally free, economically in a state 
of serfdom ^if it » permanently resides in the 
country. It will in no case remain as a free 
settlement of the people. If any of the mem- 
bers of the so-called settled force on the estates 
cut themselves adrift from it, and yet elect to 
stay in this country, they will form a floating 
population in the towns occupying lowly posi- 
tions and merging themselves in the lowest 
element of the populations in Malaya. This is 
the general fate of an indigent wage-earning 
class — a landless proletariat whom India dumps 
on Malaya and whom Malaya utilises till they 
are able to render her service. The stragglers 
who remain behind in Malaya, become the tragic 
orphans — of whom 'ina’ia has well-nigh for- 
gotten and M^ilaya looks down upon with con- 
tempt — as worthless dregs in e prosperous 
society. 
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ECONOMIC STRUCTURE. 


The economic structure of the Indian society 
has been determined by the elements that have 
been carried by the migratory movement from 
India. This movement has been predominantly 
in favour of the unskilled agricultural labourers 
from a few districts of the eastern parts of the 
Madras Presidency. Smaller trading communi- 
ties are fairly well-spread and they were of 
much help in the earlier days when the country 
was being opened up by the alien immigrants. 
At a much later date have come a comparatively 
smaller number of merchants and, businessmen, 
doctors and ‘professional classes. Unlike t,he 
Chinese, the structure of the Indian society did 
not undergo modifications by taking advantage 
of the great opportunities that were practically 
limitless at a period when a virgin country 
was being developed and exploited. 

Malaya is not a manufacturing country. There 
are a number of small industries connected with 
agriculture. The main rav/ products of the 
country — rubber, tin and copra — are exi)orted to 
the principal markets of the world and the 
small scale industries are merely the by-products 
of the trade in the.se commodities. With the 
exception of tin smelting, many of these small in- 
dustries are in the hands of the ubiquitous 
Chinese. 

M 
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Of the exploitation of the minerals, the fore- 
most place ?s occspied by the mining of tin. 
Other metals mined are gold, principally by the 
Australian Gold Mining Company in Pahang, 
coal by a British Company and iron by Japanese 
companies For several decades, tin mining has 
been largely in the hands of the Chinese, who 
have successfully exploited the mines by their 
own fantastic devices. The Chinese still hold a 
considerable share in the industry in spite of 
the extension of the British enterprise parti- 
cularly after the War and the introduction of 
the British-controlled dredgers. The labour em- 
ployed in the tin mines is practically confined 
to the Chinese. A snjall number of Indians are 
employed on tin mines on surface works. This 
is the oijly association Indians have with this 
industry. No Indian owns a tin nfine. 

The whole of the area under cultivation was 
formerly covered with heavy forest. The early 
ventures of the European planters were confined 
to coffee, sugar, nutmeg, flove, cocoanuts etc. 
Most of these were soon abandoned and rubber 
was planted on an extensive scale. The exten- 
sive area under rubber conveniently falls ynder 
three groups viz., the large estates, medium 
sized estates and the smafl holdings which gene- 
rally have a mixed crop including rubber. After 
a long interval, comes the cdboanut palm. The 
third principal crop ^is tvet rice — the principal 
agricultural imrsuit of the Malays. 
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Of the five million acres under cultivation .in' 
Malaya, 3,280,000 acres are planted with rubber. 
Nearly two-thirds of this area is under estates 
of 100 acres and over. A bulletin entitled 
‘Nationality of ownership*- and nature of 
constitution of rubber estates in Malaya’, 
published by the Department of Agriculture, 
gives a very useful analysis of the ownership and 
constitution of the rubber plantations and the 
information given here is taken from that 
publication. In 1932, there were 2,301 estates 
in Malaya of 100 acres and over. The total 
acreage comprised in these estates was owned 
as follows: — 

Non- Asiatics ... 75.0 per cent. 

Chine^p ... 18.6 „ ’ 

Indians ... 3.0 „ 

Japanese ... 3.0 „ 

rRest ... 0.4 „ . 

A total of 827 estates Is owned by public 
limited liability companies constituting 43 per 
cent, of the total area planted with rubber in 
Malaya. All but * a small number of these 
estates are owned by Europeans. 



No of estates 

No. of 


Na^.ionality . 

of 1000 acres 
& over. 

estates of 
100—1090 

Total 

Non- Asiatic 

... ‘479 

314 . 

793 

Chinese 

3 

11 

14 

Japanese 


9 

16 

Malay »■ 

2 

2 

Other Asiatic 

!!!. * 1 

1 

2 

Tota> 

... 490 

' 5^>. 

*337 

827 
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Private limited liability companies are few. 
.Such companfes restrict themselves to number of 
shareholders and in such matters as disposal of 
shares. The shareholders are virtually part- 
ners without, however, financial risks which by 
law are i^jseparable with partnerships. The 
acreage held is only 71,330. 



Estates 


Nationality 

Over 

1000 acres. 

Of 100- 
1000 acres. 

Tota 

Non- Asiatic 

... 12 

32 

44 

Chinese 

... 3 

11 

14 

Indian 

... — 

1 

1 

Total 

... 15 

44 

59 
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There are 1,430 privately-owned estates of 
100 acres «nd over. The most important private 
owders are Chinese who hold 69 per cent, of the 
area. owned under 100 acres and over. Non- 
Asiatics own 11 per cent., Indians 12 pei'cent., 
Japanese 6 per cent, a'nd ^lalays 2 per cent. 

Estates 


Nationality 

Over 

1000 acres. 

• Of 100- 
1000 acres. 

Total. 

Non-Asiatic 

... 8 

144 

152 

Chinese 

... 48 

904 

952 

Japanese 

... 4 

16 

20 

Indian 

... 2 

139 

241 

Malay * 

... 1 

• 56 

57 

Other Asiatic 

... — » 

8 

• 

8 

Total 

... 63 

1,367 

1,430 


These figures /hay be completed by mentioning 
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that the holding below 100 acres for which no 
classification is possible are <argeb^ held by the. 
Malays. In most cases the majority of theSe 
holdings are not more than 25 acres in area. 

Large-scale capitalistic enterprise isi^ principal- 
ly in the hands of the European Companies. 
The bulk of the Chinese enterprise is concentrat- 
ed in the medium-sized estates though a small 
number of larger estates is owned by them. 
The interest of the Indians is virtually confined 
to estates over 100 acres and they are not 
considerable. It is believed that the bulk of the 
estates are owned by the Chettiar Community 
and more estates appear, to have passed into 
their hands in recent years particularly during 
the slump of 1930. In the F.M.S., Indians own 
118 estates, Wi the S.S., 31 and in the U.M.S.*90. 

Ill 

A snapshot as it ^Wre of certain cross sec- 
tions of the main races by their principal occupa- 
tions can be obtained from the following table. 
The figures are those given in the 1931 Census 
Report for Malaya: — 
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OCCUPATION BY RACERS IN E.M.S. (IdSl Cen.sus) 

Occupation. * Malays ^a”aysians Chinssa Indians 

Fishermen ... ... 5,715 307 7,291 56 
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Broadly speaking, it may be stated that the 
bulk of Indian labour constituting' the base ot 
the pyramid is employed in the rubber industry 
which is the single money-crop in Malaya. 
Next in importance comes the labour employed 
in the Government and public utility^ services. 
Indians along with the Chinese share the 
smaller trade and business. There is a fair 
proportion of clerical and other wage-earning 
classes in the urban areas and on the planta- 
tions. The number of professional and business 
men on the top are relatively very small. 

IV 

Three-quarters of the acreage under rubber 
estates of over 100 acres is owned by the Euro- 
pean capitalist. Their estates are worked by 
alien immigrant labour — three-quarters of which 
again i{i Indian. During the last quarter of a 
century, an organisation of a quasi-official nature 
has been built up un'Jer the dictates of the 
self-interest of the employers for recruiting 
Indian labour. The big European estates are in 
consequence equipped with an organised South 
Indian labour force which by experience is shown 
to be cheap and docile. There was little interrup- 
tion to the flow of labour by the passing of the 
Indian Emigration Act' in 1922. So far as the 
mechanism of movemei^t was concerned, perhaps 
the Act ' did not do more than prescribe what 
had already been done by the Malayan immigra- 
tion authorities. ' Nevertheless the Act meant 
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control over recruiting. The employer w'as 
wedded to the Kangany system of recruitment 
and he wanted little interference with it. 
Given the free flow of labour, he was not in- 
clined to bother about the legislation. In certain 
other respects the Indian legislation was capable 
of making insidious inroads into the Malayan 
administration. The Indian Government was 
slowly being corroded with the banal influence 
of the politicians — particularly of the nationa- 
list type whom the Colonial planter or his 
friend in the Colonial administration abhors. 
Instead of reposing the faith in the humanitari- 
anism of the employer, the Indian Government 
began to demand statutoijy safeguards for the 
workers. At the same time from the Interna- 
tional Labour. Office, Geneva, came many con- 
ventions for improving the conditions of workers. 
The British Colonial Empire could not alto- 
gether disown the principles of the social justice 
which Britain was upholding in the brief post- 
war era of idealism. Under the pressure of the 
Government of India, a series of legislations 
were passed liberalising tile Labour Code; and 
protection was afforded to labour against grosser 
forms of abuses. Whilst giving due I'ecognition 
to the beneficial results accruing as a result of 
the intervention of an outside authority, it 
cannot b5 held that the economic condition and 
the status of the wovkejj has in any way im- 
proved. The Labour legislations may be divided 
into two main^ parts. ’The employer had no 
objection to ^certain impyovemints which were 
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ill the nature of safe and profitable investments. 
Of these, he was agreeable* to sanitation, im- 
jirovement of health conditions, control of 
malaria, good water supply, better housing ac- 
commodation jirovided he was not unduly hustl- 
ed, and such other minor im])rovcments which 
were conducive to better health and living for 
himself and his men. As a corollary to this he 
was prepared to bear a share in jiroviding 
curative medicine and medical aid to his labour 
force. Maternity benefit was also not seriously 
objected to, though it is an increasing burden as 
the estate population breeds alarmingly. Educa- 
tion is only a so]! to satisfy the conscience of the 
outside intervening authority. On the whole 
the planter is not to blt\mc if he has treated the 
education of the estate children with ^a certain 
amount of cy*nical joke. He knows that in ^no 
civilized country is it the concern of many 
hundreds of private iieiasons to educate a l*arge 
number of children. The State disowned all 
responsibility to educate com j)ulsorily the chil- 
dren of immigi’ant races. The planter owed no 
responsibility in the ‘matter. The estate schools 
are no more than convenient places to stowaway 
the children and keep them from mischief when 
the parents are working on the estates. If the 
employer is not enthusiastic about the schools 
(no one blames him for that) he cannot be said 
to be antagonistic to jt.*. 

« * - 

‘*It may be said that «vo are far from satisfied with 
questions relating to estate education, and that the Associa- 
tion takes the viev5 that jt is the duty <^f Government to 
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As regards the economic rights of the worker 
the wage-earning ‘class was not likely to show 
dny signs of independence. This was easily 
secured by the nature of labour force itself. 
Being an unskilled agricultural labour and also 
lacking ip adaptability, the alternative fields of 
employment are limited in a country whose 
agricultural economy is principally based on a 
single agricidtural produce — at any rate so far 
as the Indian is concerned. Such questions as 
wages, hours of employment and payment for 
overtime work, safeguarding of average monthly 
gross earnings, deductions to be made in the 
daily wages for unsatisfactory work etc. though 
regulated by legislatipn ane in practice influenced 
by the powerful voice of the employer while, a 
weak labour • force is unable to resist the en- 
croachments on any of its rights. This conclusion 
is apparent from the perusal of the various re- 
ports of. the Indian Agency which have^ set out 
m*any facts permissible to set out within the 
limits of official discretfon. No useful purpose 
would be served in recapitulating them. Pro- 
tective legislation in the 'economic sphere has 
been to a large extent rendered ineffective. 

boar more — indood, a fairor share — of the cost of such educa- 
tion than it does in fact bear. For myself, I think that the 
grants-in-aid system should be abolished and that Govern- 
ment shouj^ assume financial »8sponsibility for bearing the 
cost of estate education. The State ^oots the bill for education 
otherthan that provided by estates; and I have never un- 
derstood why that section of #he ^3ommunity comprised in 
estates should have been singled out foi^ exceiftional and 
anomalous treatment and be ^xi^eoted and required to con- 
tribute direct and 90 largely to the cost thereof.” — Chairman, 
U. P. A. M., at 9he annual meeiyng on SfOth April, 1938. 
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This is to be expected, having regard to the 
weakness of labour. 


V 

Next in order of importance is the labour 
employed outside the plantations. The places of 
employment are Railway, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Sanitary Boards, Rural Boards, the 
Municipalities and Harbour Boards of Singa- 
pore and Penang, the Naval Base at Singapore 
and a few other places. Nominally labour in 
these places is supposed to enjoy the protection 
of the Labour Department which, in practice, 
exercises some kind pf undefined jurisdiction 
over the departmental protectorates. Very 
little is known about the conditions of their 
employment. oAn economic enquiry into their 
condition is urgently called for. In the absence 
of any published information it can only, be said 
from all accounts based on observation, that 
their condition is miserable. Compared to 
them the labourers on plantations are in many 
ways better off. The rates of wages paid 

to this urban labour is ridiculously low. 
If higher wages are paid to them, then 

the plantation labour tends to migrate to 

an area where the higher rates prevail. 
The so-called standard rates of wages paid 

to estate labourers a^e also the wages for 
the urban Indian lalJour. ‘As themselves neces- 
sarily large, employers -of “coolie lalpour,’ says Mr. 
Rupert Emierson^ in his recent authoritative 
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study of Malayan problems in his book Malaysia, 
‘the Government have a direct interest in the 
ihaintenance of low wage rates and in ignoring 
the generally miserable conditions of the hous- 
ing supplied to the labour forces.’* The wages 
paid on ^he estates and in Government depart- 
ments are interdependent and it is not to be 
wondered that they never tend to rise. 

Here again the bulk of this class of labour 
is also unskilled agricultural labour which is un- 
fit for any but lower type of menial work. It 
has already a lower standard of living. It is 
still further depressed by the continual arrival 
from India of the so-called voluntary emigrants. 
The result is that Jndian labour has neither 
value nor price. Indian labour in short forms 
the lowest element in the population — a distinctly 
servile element in the Malayan poirtilation far re- 
moved from the Malay in his Kampong (village) 
and his small holdings, and the self-reliant, busy, 
independent Chinese labourer. To add to the 
confusion, there is a i^urplus floating labour 
population unaccounted for by the departmental 

* Th^ Rt. Hon, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri in his report on 
Malaya (1937) says: — 

“ I was shocked beyond words by the condition 

of the quarters provided for the bachelors. They consist of 
a stone barrack-like building which at the time of my visit 
was so over-crowded that it is •doubtful if even the barest 
requirements of public health wt^re fulfilled. Both the 
heat and the smell of the place were over-powering and ap- 
peared to find no easy exit. IMie flashing accommodation 
was such that all used water found its w&f down*«tbe main 
steps which form the general ^nt^ranoe. No privacy of any 
sort was provided for and tno wonder the place is the scene 
of frequent disputes and quarrela.^’ 
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statistics performing odd menial jobs in all 
parts of Malaya. The dis^jribution of labour 
population in 1936 was as follows: — 

Estate labour ... ... ... 191,195 

Mine labour ... ... 6,669 

Govt. Departments including Railway 42,558 

Besides this there is a certain number of labour- 
ers unaccounted for in the departmental returns. 
Their accurate number is not known. It is esti- 
mated to be somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 50,000, if not more. 


VI 

Another feature of the development of Malaya 
with the help of the immigrant races was the 
importation of subordinate and clerical classes 
in the .administration of the country. As is in- 
evitable the Asiatic races could not be admitted 
to posts of trust and Responsibility, but a host 
of subordinates were in great demand. The 
Malay, as usual, kept out of the fray in the 
earlier days. Eurasians, Chinese, Ceylonese 
and Indians were recruited as they were avail- 
able. '• In the scramble for jobs the Indian was 
somewhat of a late comer. A section of the 
Ceylonese populatic-n — the Ceylon Tamils from 
Jaffna — were the first .to penetrate into the Gov- 
ernment Services in the F.M.S. Originally brought 
by certain Ceylon ofR«ials w^ho C 9 ,me to construct 
the Railways ii\ Malaya, the Ceylon Tamils 
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maintained and developed a connection with 
^Jaffna to draw a sliream of clerical classes, just 
a» the planters began to develop the agricultural 
labour supply from South India. They, Ceylon 
Tamils, were until recently strongly entrenched in 
the subordinate ranks in the Government offices 
particularly in the F. M. S. and in the Railways, 
but their strongholds are being assailed by the 
English-educated Malays. The Ceylon Tamil is 
spread everywhere as he was the first in the 
field. The Chine.se is not over fond of clerical 
jobs though a smaller number of Chinese ‘white 
collars’ are recently in the market. The Eura- 
sian is a racial orphan and as such gets some 
measure of favoured treatment. There was no 
bar to the employment* of an Indian. In fact in 
certain dei)artjments he wuis useful and even 
neaessary as in the Labour Departnvnt, as inter- 
j:)reters in Courts and in the Medical Departmient. 
In the b.eginnings of the administratiipi ap- 
ijoihtments were filled in a heterogeneous manner 
as talent of the order recjuired was available. 
The present position in the services is given 
in the statistics in the tables* below. They relate 
to the F. M. S. w'hich alone has a highly organis- 
ed administrative machinery for over 40 years. 
The Unfederated Malay States have, perhaps, the 
same raciallj^ hetei'ogeneous staff, but their ad- 
ministrations are moi’e Malaji in character with 
greater preference shown to the Malays. In the 
tables the British Indians have •been * shown 
separately from ^the Ceylbn, Tamils. Tlie ten- 
dency is to confuse* deliberately the Ceylon 
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Tamils with the British Indians to suit a cer- 
tain type of policy. 

The exclusion of Indians — to be more precise 
of the Asiatics — in all the superior services is 
complete. The only exception to this is the ad- 
mission of 'the Malays by a system of promo- 
tion to the Malayan Civil Service. In this 
Service there were 212 British officers and 19 
promoted Malay Officers in 1936. In all the 
various other superior services — Police, Drain- 
age and Irrigation, Agriculture, Education, 
Medical, P. W. D., P. & T., Survey, Veterinary, 
Forests etc. — there were in 1936 approximately 
780 European officers. There was only one 
Indian in this grand total. He was employed 
in the Medical Department and he too has 
since retired. Some of the figures are further 
interesting. In the Education Department there 
are nearly 123 posts, all held by non-Asiatics. 
There , is not a single Asiatic teacher in the 
Superior Services. Similarly out of the 133 
listed superior posts in the P. W. D., no single 
Asiatic is to be found. 

The distribution of subordinate posts is as 
below. Of the 32 Indians in the table “A” 
below, 14 hold appointments in the Medical De- 
partment, 4 in the Veterinary Department, 4 in 
the Labour Department and 2 in the establish- 
ment of Court interpreters. The remaining are 
distributed in other departments. In the clerical 
services the ■foothold of the Indian is very slip- 
pery. The share of* the other communities will 
decrease by the ‘Majayanization^ policy. The 
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Ceylon Tamils may for some time succeed in 
maintaining their fast slipping monopoly though 
here they are unexpectedly being assailed by the 
invasion of the Chinese. The figures in the 
lowest rung of the clerical ladder are therefore 
of some significance. The chances are, the 
Indian wAl be supplanted after some years by 
the Malays and the Chinese. On the whole the 
position of Indians is precarious. Similar 
conditions ai'e revealed in the figures for the 
Posts and Telegraphs and the Railways. 


The figures are for the F.M.S. only: — 


A. 


Locally recruited officers on $250/-p.m. 
and upwards (Maximum $800). 


Malays. 


Chi- 

nese. 


Eura- Ceylon 
sians . Tamils. 


Indians. Total. 


20 22 26 81 " 32 181 


B. F.M.S. General Clerical Service — Classifi- 
cation by Nationalities and Grades. 



•l-H 


o 




1 

W OH 


•f— • 

a 


-4J 

o 

H 


Special ($210-10a-260) 4 12 3 22 & 46 

1st. ($170-10a-210) 14 28 14 90 23 169 

2nd. ($100.10a-160) 46 112 25 132 35 350 

3rd. ($55-5a.95.5b-100) 96, 21.1 35 141 47 530 

Total 160 363 77 386 lib 1,096 

o 
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C. Posts and Telegraphs Department. 


F.M.S. Clerical Service — Higher Division. ' 


Grades. Malays. 

nese. 

rj Ul t*’ 

sians 

KJKTi iUll 

Tamils. 

Indians. 

Tota 

Special 

2 

5 

2 

11 

2 

22 

First Class 

2 

8 

5 

33 

28 

76 

Second Class 

6 

25 

7 

54 

36 

128 

Third Class 

36 

57 

22 

49 

38 

202 

Total 

46 

95 

36 

147 

104 

428 

F.M.S. ) 

224 

196 

27 

878 

321 

1,6- 


Railways 


The following statement was laid before the 
Federal Council on June 30, 1938. .These are the 
latest figures*, available. In this statement In- 
dians have been shown along v/ith Ceylon Tamils 
under the group “Tamils”. As is evident from 
the tables A to D, Indians . only form a mino- 
rity under the general category of “Tamils” 
shown in table E. 
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Chapter Four, 


THE POLITICAL FRAMEWORK. 

For the due appreciation of the political 
status of .Indians,^ it is necessary tcf consider in 
some detail the political and administrative 
systems in the Colony, in the Federated Malay 
States and the Unfederated Malay States. 

The area of Malaya is little less than that of 
Assam which has, however, very nearly twice 
the population that Malaya has. The Colony has 
an area of only 1,357 sq. miles out of the total 
area of 53,197 sq. miles. The remaining area is 
distributed in a fairly even manner between the 
F. M. S. and the U. M. fe., the former exceeding 
the lattej* by about 3,000 sq. miles. At the end 
ol' 1936, the estimated Indian "bopulation in 
Malaya was 657,720. Nearly two-thirds of this 
number were in the F.M.S. The Colony account- 
ed for 132,357 persons. Of this a little over 
50,000 were located in e5ch of the settlement of 
Penang and Singapore. 

The type of Government* in the Colony follows 
the stereotyped colonial pattern. The Governor 
is assisted by an Executive Council which in 
addition to the official members has thr^ non- 
officials, one of whom is .a Chinese. There is a 
Legislative Council with an official majority. Non- 
officials are nominated by, thg Governor. One of 
the non-official seats is held by aA IndiKn mem- 
ber. The coiwiectipn bet?ween the Colony and 
the States in’the mainland is ifot very intimate. 
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Since the days of Raffles, the Colony is wedded 
to the principle of free trade. Singapore and , 
Penang are entrepot ports and essentially places 
for business and commerce. The population 
is heterogeneous and cosmopolitan, but the 

Chinese outnumber all other races. Few Indians 

^ • 

have made fortunes and some have lost them 
as well. The majority of the Indians are em- 
ployed as labourers in the public utility ser- 
vices in Singapore and Penang and on the rubber 
estates on the mainland in Province Wellesley 
and in Malacca. In the quest for riches, few 
take interest in the constitutional questions 
though occasional and fitful interest is not al- 
together lacking. Situated on the Empire’s strate- 
gic highways, it is dbubtful whether experi- 
ments in democratic rule would ever be initiat- 

« 

ed. A further difficulty is, the rule of majo- 
rity would result in the Asiatic communities — 
particularly the Chinese — ruling the no,n-Asiatic 
population who represent u/orld-wide economic 
interests. Power arM influence are naturally 
wielded by a few in the. upper strata. Indian 
influence is non-existbnt. The Indian labourer 
lives on his bare wages as he does in the States 
in the interior. There are few political pro- 

blems* at least on the surface. How long the 
present conditions will last even in the unchang- 
ing Straits remains. to ‘be seen. 

As soon as one enters the mainland, condi- 
tions change. • In ion^rast to the direct rule of 
the Colony, the vast.af’ea cover, ed by the nine 
States is indirectly rujed. The feur Federated 
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States have a unitary organisation super- 
imposed over the- local units. The remaining 
flve States are separate and independent entities. 

II 

A brief account of the Federation is of 
considerable importance as organised immigra- 
tion of Indians has been principally to the 
States in the Federation. The Indian is also 
one of the principal contributors to the develop- 
ment of the Federated States. It may sound 
trifle irreverent, but looking back on the Colo- 
nial expansions in the nineteenth century, the 
penetration into the Malay, States is nothing that 
was extraordinary or unusual. It was an in- 
evitable , and even inexorable process, having 
regard to the presence of the Colonial Settle- 
ments on the Western sea-board. The old world 
Malay States could not be left long to ^tew in 
their own juice. The only question was when 
the intervention should have taken place. When 
it did take place no one was disposed to quarrel 
about it. In such cases it is almost axiomatic 
that the intervention was overdue. The actual 
cause for intervention is also not of much con- 
sequence. It is of the usual familiar variety 
whether the western steam-roller was moving in 
Africa, Ihdia or in the f'ar* East. The Malay 
States were then small principalities in an area 
of interminable mass oJ jtmgle.* The*,country 
had little of tlje attributes of the* more highly 
developed and civilized sqpietie# of other regions 
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of Asia. There was no question of any resis- 
tance to the British intervention nor to the 
subsequent assumption of power to administer 
the country in the name and on behalf of the 
native Rulers. Federation followed 12 years after 
the States 'passed under the tutelage of the 
British Administrators. Federation in Malayan 
terminology is really synonymous with co- 
ordination and centralization. A Governor who 
initiated the first policy of decentralization des- 
cribed it as an amalgamation. The economic 
development of the country called for this type 
of Federation. Capital does not always follow 
the flag. It requires an administration which 
should function in <an efficient and helpful 
manner. The affairs of the Federation were 
placed in charge of a Resident-General who con- 
trolled the f(Kir Residents, who were his lochl 
agents in the States. A strong Central bureau- 
cracy w^s built up at Kuala Lumpur, the Federal 
Capital. The States were left with litle power 
and initiative. They h'ad advisory bodies in the 
State Councils which moctly registered the de- 
trees that came from' above. 

Certain reforms were introduced in 1909. 
The post of Resident-General was abolished and 
in his 'place an officer styled as the Chief Secre- 
tary was appointed. This appears to have been 
a mere change in title as ‘the first Chief Secre- 
tary in his annual report for 1910 recorded the 
change .tn titlfe, but* at the same time observed 
that the dutifes and responsibilities of the post 
would remain thb same’ (Sir Samuel Wilson in 
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his report on his visit to Malaya in 1932). A 
second change was the institution of a Federal 
Council with a view to bringing the non-officia) 
community — principally the planters and miners 
who were fast growing in numbers — into con- 
sultation with the administration. tThe Rulers 
also took their seats along with their ‘nominal’ 
subjects on this deliberative body presided over 
by the High Commissioner. 

Soon after the War, a policy of what is fami- 
liarly termed as decentralization was pushed into 
the forefront. Nearly forty years of a strong 
centralised administration with an unlimited free 
hand, unhampered by any local clogs in the 
wheels of the administrative machinery, had 
resulted in the extensile development of the 
country and a large flow of foreign capital and 
alien labour which were instrumental in exploit- 
ing the economic resources of the country. The 
existence of the Malay was forgotten ^in this 
period of feverish activity. In the twenties of 
the present century the^ realisation grew that 
the Malay was pushed too far behind by the 
alien enterprises and the* complicated admini- 
strative machinery that had grown. Everyone 
realised, though the distinction was only kept up 
in* name, that there was little difference between 
the Colony and the F. M. S., and the latter came 
to be looked upon in actual* practice as a Colo- 
nial administration. Some reform in admini- 
stration was no doubt desirkble, but to*^ obscure 
the indirect rulp in the States was ‘fraught with 
dangerous potentialities in the* near future. A 
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directly-ruled area will be called upon to meet 
many demands with the growing consciousness of. 
the Asiatic races. It would be difficult to I'e- 
sist these demands, especially in view of the 
fact that several European Powers had to meet 
challenges vo their over-lordship by their non- 
European subjects nearer to Malaya as well as 
in more distant parts of the Colonial Empires of 
the European Nations. The first step in this 
direction was to restore outwardly the indirect 
nature of the rule in the Federated States. This 
meant some sort of liquidation of the over- 
centralised machinery and the diminution of 
the Federal incubus now weighing heavily on 
the State units. There were already five un- 
federated units which enjoyed within limits 
some measure of local autonomy. The, Federat- 
ed States co«ld be shown to enjoy the saifie 
kind of local autonomy if they could be freed 
from cpntrol from the Federal Capital. This, 
it was hoped, would pave* the way for some 
kind of association ctf all the Malay States. 
Thus the system of indirect rule would be clearly 
and more sharply defined. In direct rule the 
power resides with the British Government who 
may be called upon to .share that ])ower with 
others. In indirect rule the same power rests 
in the local Rulers but in practice, is exercised 
by the British Govsrnment. The latter confers 
great flexibility on the donor who can utilise 
the gift* in ways wViicii are not possible in the 
directly-ruled areas. * The ^ donpr can always 
take umbrage b(fhind the donee. 
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III 

* It is undoubtedly true that up to a point the 
dictum of a great English Administrator that, 
administration and exploitation go hand in hand, 
is substantially correct. The European planter, 
the miner or the businessman has little enthu- 
siasm for politics in general. He is indifferent 
so long as they do not cut into his interests and 
vociferous and hostile only when he thinks his 
interests are in any way threatened or jeo- 
pardised. It is therefore not to be wondered 
that the policy of decentralization when adum- 
brated by the Governor, Sir Laurence Guillemard 
met with not an unexpected measure of opposi- 
tion. The non-official opinion (mainly Euro- 
pean) had no objection to the bringing in the 
Malay into the picture and showing him up a 
little more prominently or in increasing the 
symbol and signs of the outward attribjutes of 
Malay Sovereignty or to the advancing of status, 
provided Of course, it did not mean any advance 
in functions. (It is well to note the distinction 
between status and functioh). Above all it had 
no desire to see that the financial stability and 
the credit of Federation was in any way affected. 
This cannot be maintained in vacuo. It meant 
that there must be a strong Federal core, re- 
presented by the Chief * Secretary who again 
must have a corps of Federal Services to assist 
him. 

It is not proposed to follow the controversies 
on these and ether issues Relating to the policies 
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of decentralization either in the time of Sir 
Laurence Guillemard or of Sir Cecil dementi.. 
During the time of the latter Governor, the 
controversies became more acute and even 
violent. The Chinese capitalist interests were 
also made tb join in the fray and the, suspicions 
of the Chinese were heightened and encoui’aged 
owing to the supposedly hostile atticude of Sir 
Cecil dementi towards Kuommtang when he, 
previous to his migration to Malaya, was Gov- 
ernor of Hong Kong. Sir Cecil dementi’s 
new policy, which he announced at a Durbar in 
Sri Menanti in the State of Negri Sembilan, was 
mainly four-fold in nature viz., decentralization 
of certain departments .such as Agriculture, 
Forestry, Education, Medical, P. W. D. etc., the 
many others still remaining Federal,, eventual 
abolition of The post of the Chief Secretary, a 
Customs Union to embrace all the nine Malay 
States, and a Postal Board for the Federation. 
At a time when the non-official European was 
badly hit by the depiTjssion and not in best of 
temper, the announcement of this policy gave 
rise to a bitter controversy. Throughout the 
history . of his country, the Englishman has al- 
ways been a great constitutional agitator. It 
may be, he does not like the same weapon in the 
hands of the people oyer whom he rules. That 
is another matter. " Anyhow here was a strange 
spectacle of the European non-official silently 
backed,' by a 'section of the officials of his own 
race and openly, if not without any very deep 
conviction, by the few Chinese 'in the higher 
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sti’ata, carrying on an opposition against his 
.own Government in the land of the Malay 
Sultans. In fighting for the retention of the 
post of the Chief Secretary — the keystone of the 
Federal structure — he momentarily forgot that 
he was doing a dangerous thing by leaching the 
Asiatic races how to organise and agitate. Did 
not an infuriated planter at the time of the 
Ilbert agitation in India ride up the steps of the 
Government House in Calcutta to teach a lesson 
to the Viceroy who was trying to heap an 
indignity on the ruling race? The controversy 
over the Ilbert Bill was the beginning of the 
political agitation in India. It was certainly a 
very dangerous pi'ecedent the planters and 
miners, temporarily idle being unable to gather 
their dollars owing to the slump, were setting 
up. 

The position, therefore, was, the Malay Sul- 
tans had asked for some degree of local auto- 
nomy by the loosening of the strong Federal 
knot. One of them had even expressed a pious 
hope that the States within the Federation 
should be granted a larger fneasure of autonomy 
than the Unfederated Malay States. The alien 
champions of the Federation stood for its un- 
impaired existence. In 1932 Sir Samuel Wilson 
was deputed by the Colonial Office to visit Ma- 
laya and bring about a scheme which may re- 
concile the opposing view points and restore 
calm on the troubled waters. He faeceived 
memoranda and deputations, listeiied to the 
differing opinions and wrote a report wlych was 
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accepted as a satisfactory compromise. With a 
certain amount of suavity he pointed out that, 
‘time and experience alone will show to what 
extent it will be possible to assimilate the posi- 
tions’ of the Rulers of the Federated and Un- 
federated IStates. The latter were r therefore 
told that they will not be compelled to enter 
into any kind of Malay Union. A strong case on 
political grounds was found to exist for giving 
the Rulers of the Federated Malay States control 
over their own domestic affairs and to this end 
the departments mentioned in Sir Cecil 
dementi’s address at the Sri Menanti Durbar 
were x’ecommended to be transferred. It was 
laid down that it wa« unnecessary to visualize 
future developments and to define in advance 
further instalments of the transfe^'ence of 
powers. The Chief Secretary was made to 
undergo another avatar (this is the third incar- 
nation r of that High Deity of the Federation). 
He reappeared as the Federal Seci’etary, with 
reduced emoluments, 'lower in order of prece- 
dence to the Residents, range of executive 
powers in certain comparatively non-vital de- 
partments circumscribed and the unkindest cut 
of all, ceased to reside in the ‘Chateau de 
Carccfea’ at Kuala Lumpur. The system of 
Federal finance was left safe. It however provid- 
ed stages for collection and appropriation of re- 
venues not required foj: Federal purposes and for 
the devolutiofi of rights to impose taxation so as 
to meet all ’ the Stafte requirements without a 
subvention front the Central Gov^’rnment. 
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IV 

•Sir Samuel Wilson did no more than to make 
it possible to show up in increasingly bolder 
lines the essential features of the indirect rule in 
the Malay States. It had to be dona by stages, 
for unlike in the Unfederated States, there was 
a large amount of European capitak invested in 
the mines and the plantations. An omnipotent 
Chief Secretary as the virtual head of the four 
States, ill-fitted with this delineation. He would 
obscure everyone in the background. But the 
diminution in the status of the Chief Secretary 
did not mean any loss of efficiency in the Federal 
field which, after all, coi^cerned most of the 
matters affecting the vested interests. These 
were safe in the hands of a senior officer at 
Kuala Lumpur. Of the subjects decentralised 
perhaps the Health and the P. W. Departments 
were* of interest to the planters and miners. 
Butr these did not pass into the hands of the 
Malays. It is difficult #to understand all the 

excitement when it is remembered that decentra- 
lization, shorn of all trappings, meant merely 
some power to the British Resident and the local 
heads of departments. It did not mean devolu- 
tion of autonomous powers to the States* and 
neither was there any attempt to decentralise 
the Services. Excessive contvol from the head- 
quarters is one of the evils of burreaucratic rule 
and jealousy is a besetting* s?n of »the bureau- 
cracy. So far as the burdaucratic rale was con- 
cerned, decentralization was a step in the right 
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direction in that it provided for a united and co- 
ordinated control by the Resident. But decentra- 
lization was far from restoring even partially the 
autonomy of the Malay States by giving them 
freedom to manage their own domestic affairs. 

Indians in the F. M. S. took little part in the 
long-drawn out controversy, but a few bodies 
and some individuals presented memoranda to 
Sir Samuel Wilson. The Selangor Indian As- 
sociation, for example, actually supported the 
Government’s policy of decentralization in the 
optimistic belief that more powers would be con- 
ferred on the States. What the Indians feared 
was the promotion of a subtle pro-Malay policy 
under the guise of decentralization. In order to 
allay the fears of the non-Malay Asiatic com- 
munities, Sir Samuel Wilson wrote in the follow- 
ing terms 


“The non-Malays who have made Malaya the 
country of their adoption, form a loyal 
section of the bommunity and it has been 
the policy of the Government to accord 
full recognition to their status as British 
subjects (in the case of those born in the 
Colony) and British protected persons 
(in the case of those born in the Malay 
States). 

“No one will den^ the important part that 
‘ the non-Mklays who have made Malaya 
theil- home have playe/i in its develop- 
ment, aiid the, share they^are destined to 
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take in helping its future progress, and 
I think that for this reason alone they 
are entitled to an assurance that their 
interests will not be allowed to suffer as 
the result of effect being given to a policy 
of decentralization. Moreo'ser, subject 
to the polic’y of preferential employment 
of qualified Malays in the Government 
Services, and the reservation of sufficient 
lands for Malay needs, I take the view 
that the persons born in the Malay States 
of non-Malay parents (although only 
British protected persons) should be 
treated in those States in exactly the 
same way as persops born in the Colony 
of non-Malay parents (who are British 
subjects) and should have the same pro- 
fessional and business opportunities as 
European British subjects.” 

The above is often taken to be a specific as- 
surance to the non-Malay Asiatics. Even this 
at present is a pious hope as it is not known 
how far it has been endorsed by His Majesty’s 
Government. When closely analysed, it means 
little. First of all, it appears to have been 
written with an eye mainly on the Chinese and 
to assure the Chinese commercial interests that 
they neec> have no fear ’from the decentraliza- 
tion proposals. The reservations made as re- 
gards the Malay* reservations ar>d the?, prefe- 
rence to be given to the ‘Malays in *the adminis- 
tration are significant. A common Malayan 
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nationality for all the Asiatics including the 
Malays is negatived and only equality in pro- 
fessional and business opportunities is assured. 
This last assurance was superfluous and the re- 
stricted nature of the assurance is a convincing 
proof that ^n the political and administrative 
side, the Asiatic races are all aliens an'd they are 
to be studiously excluded. Their existence in 
the States is to be recognised on this clear and 
unmistakable understanding. 

V 

There occurs the following paragi’aph in the 
Wilson Report the significance of which requires 
a careful notice: — 

“Moreover it seems clear that the mainten- 
ance of in'? position, authority and prestige 
of the Malay Rulers, must always be a cardi- 
nal point in the British policy, and the' en- 
couragement of indirect' rule will probably 
prove the greatest,, safeguard against the 
political submersion qf the Malays which 
would result from ' the development of popu- 
lar Government on Western lines. For in 
such a Government, the Malays would be hope- 
lesaV out-numbered by the other races owing 
to the great influx of immigrants that has 
taken place into.Ma’iaya during the last few 
years.” 

In 1927< Sir liugh ©lifford who was Governor at 
that time spoke in pfote emphatic terms in his 
first address to jthe Federal’ Council. 
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“I have said that these States are, and must 
for ever remain essentially and primarily 

Malay States and that the welfare 

and well-being of the indigenous inhabitants 
must always be the first care of the Federal 
and St^td Governments.” 

Alluding to the form of Government he proceed- 
ed to lay down in these clear terms : — 

“These States were, when the British Gov- 
ernment was invited by their chiefs and Rulers 
to set their troubled houses in order, Muham- 
madan Monarchies; such they are to-day and 
such they must continue to be. No man- 
date has ever been^ extended to us by Rajas, 
Chiefs or people to vary the system of Gov- 
ernment which has existed in these territories 
from time immemorial ; and in thiSte days when 
democratic and socialist theories and doctrines 
are spreading like infection, bringing with 
them too often not peace but a sword, I feel it 
incumbent upon me to emphasise thus early in 
m.y allotted term of .office, the utter inapplica- 
bility of any form of dtemocratic or popular 
form of government to the circumstances of 
these States. The adoption of any kind of 
Government by majority would forthwith en- 
tail the complete submersion of the indigenous 
population, who would find themselves hope- 
lessly outnumbered by folk of other races.” 

There is no need to enter into a discussion as 
to the form ®f Government. •It is extremely 
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unlikely that any one section alone of the immi- 
grant races would ask for a radical change in 
the system of government. Indian opinion has, 
however, felt uneasy over the policy which makes 
distinction between the Malays and the non- 
Malay races. The Indians have generally kept 
away from the controversies '"relating to decent- 
ralization because to them it mattered little if 
the Chief Secretary slowly disappeared or was 
violently strangled. But what does matter — 
this aspect of the question has so far been im- 
properly appreciated — is their position in the 
new order whose objective under the name of 
decentralization is in the dii*ection of building 
up of a parochial Mqlay nationalism eventually 
resulting in the keeping out of the other races 
who have made Malaya their home. The 
Indians do iiet want any political favours, but 
the question of importance is whether they will 
be assimilated in the existing structure without 
discrimination or distinction. 

vr 


In the pursuit of a pro-Malay policy, it is 
conveniently forgotten that though “in constitu- 
tional theory and political practice, the Malay 
States are the land. of ‘the Malays;, defnographi- 
cally they are at present ‘no-man’s land.’ ” The 
Federated Malay Gtales are* least Malay in 
character. This is apliarent frpm their racial 
composition. 
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Per cent, to the total population. 


States 

Malays. 

Chinese. 

Indians. 

Perak 

35.6 

42.5 

20.8 

Selangor 

23.1 

45.3 

29.2 

Negri Sembilan 

37.3 

39.5. 

21.4 

Pahang* 

. 61.7 

29.0 

8.2 

F. M. S. 

34.7 

41.5 

22.2 


It is now made out as if the Malays are the 
victims of the alien invasions. If the alien im- 
migrants were in any way injuring the interests 
of the local population, the first step that any 
administration would take is to restrict im- 
migration so as to protect its own nationals. 
Owing to absence of labour, the door is kept 
open, but every new-comer is only a guest for a 
day or even for generations. There are in the 
F. M. S. three kinds of States. ••There is a 
super-federal State, which confers no federal 
citizenship, then there is a State territorial in 
nature and lastly a Malay State within that 
territorial State. There .is a sort of duality of 
jurisdiction owing to Jack of racial uniformity 
among the subjects of the ‘Rulers. The Indians 
are expected to show some kind of allegiance to 
the Controller of Labour and the Chinese to the 
Pwtectorate of Chinese both of which are pan- 
Malayan establishments with jurisdiction extend- 
ing throflghput the Peninsula. No one need 
quarrel with the statements of Sir Hugh Clifford 
and Sir Samuel Wilson on tife nec«8sity tjf main- 
taining the Staljps. It is'rolevant ta ask whether 
the States wiU be maintained ia the interests of 
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all its permanent inhabitants or of only the 
Malays. 

The reason apparently why Sir Samuel Wils(ih 
advocated a cautious policy of decentralization 
was that it obviously takes time to build up a 
Malay opiniv)n in the federating units jind a still 
longer time to build up a Malay personnel in 
the decentralized services and its subordinate 
branches. It will be a long time before the domi- 
nant position of the British officialdom will meet 
with any challenge. The process is bound to 
be hastened if there is a larger infiltration of all 
races into the citadels of the State Governments. 
Unlike the northern Malay States, a Malay State 
with only Malay personnel would lead to much 
trouble owing to the predominance of the alien 
races. A ‘pro-Malay’ policy is implicit in any 
developmentr bf local autonomy and if its future 
evolution is to be based by ignoring the non- 
Malay Asiatic races, it cannot but be in direct 
opposition to the interests of the other immi- 
grant races. * 

It is of some importance in further examining 
this question. By denying the Malayan na- 
tionality to the other immigrant races, it is 
sought to maintain a clear cleavage between the 
Malays and the non-Malays. A non-Malay bfiVn 
in the Colony acquires the status of British 
subject, but in the - States he rema’ns''a British 
protected person no i^atter how many genera- 
tions h^e passed by. On the other hand, a 
Malaysian ffbm the "Dutch East Indies can be 
naturalised as af Malay without any trouble. It 
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appears that a Malay nationality can only be 
acquired if the person is a Malay by race and 
professes the Islamic faith* This is not openly 
laid down, but such a conclusion lends colour to 
the interpretation as to who constitutes a Malay 
for the purposes of the Malay land reservations. 

VII 

In the statement of Sir Hugh Clifford which 
has been previously referred to, he describes the 
Malay States as Mohammedan monarchies. An 
acute intellect like him. could not have meant 
that they were theocratic states which confer 
citizenship rights onl/ qp the true believers. 
Any such notion would be fantastic, because the 
Federation is a creation of the British Govern- 
ment. The injustice that may be «*used by any 
forced interpretation will be apparent when it is 
recalled that there is not an inconsiderable num- 
beT of Indians — less* numerous, perhaps, than the 
Chinese — who are Malai^a-born, who have lost 

* A writer — presumably^a Malay — in the M\nlaya Tribune 
of 25th May, 1938 says: — • 

“ only sncli immigrants as wore of or subsequent- 

ly ombracod the Mohammedan faith came to be regarded as 
the subjects or “ rayats” of the Malay Sultans 

• an Indian or a Chinese might become a subject 

of any of the Rulers after proved loyalty to the State and 
a further condition of “ adoptiiy? the Malay religion ” which 
is univer^afly lyiown as Masok Malayu.” 

An Indian or a Chinese after settling down in Malaya 
under British Colonisation anil Bcitish protecticjn may be- 
come a British subject or British protected subjept accord- 
ing to the English law, but it*isjiot right identify such a 
man as a subject Si the >Ialay Rulers, unless he adopts the 
Malay religion, According to cpstom.”* 
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connection with their homes and, who are never 
likely to return back. This class is likely to 
increase in any event — whether emigration Is 
kept open or altogether closed. By withholding 
recognition to the permanently settled popula- 
tion, of thp status of Malayan nationality, a 
fiction is kept up that they are aliens, still so- 
journing in the country! How untenable the 
position is becomes clearer if the foreigners are 
eliminated. “If all foreigners were expelled 
from Britisli Malaya and all the native-born 
returned to the State or Settlement of their 
birth, conditions would be extra-ordinarily chang- 
ed. Kelantan would have by far the largest 
population and Kedalj would be more populous 
than Perak. The population of Penang would 
exceed that of Singapore by 50 per cent., Selan- 
gor would ccA-tain fewer people than Pahang and 
the population of Selangor and Negri Sembilan 
combined would be smaller than that of the 
Kinta district (the richest tin mining centre in 
the world) to-day.’’ No statement could more 
clearly show than the above how the foreign ele- 
ments fill the great gaps in the economic interests 
of the country. 

The denial of Malayan nationality is accom- 
panied by another distinction which, though 
seemingly innocent and even rational on the sur- 
face, will undoubtedly result in creating a cleav- 
age within the immigrant groups. This is the 
differentiation obetwben* the ‘lotal-born’ and the 
‘foreign-born’h If the* ‘local-born’ Indians are 
really placed on, a par^ with' all th-s other ‘local- 
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born’ races including the Malays and recognised 
as possessing a common Malay nationality or citi- 
zenship and treated in actual practice as such, 
then it can be said with justice that there is 
a genuine attempt to protect the economic or 
political interests of the locally naturalised peo- 
ple against the invasion of outsiders. No 
attempt has been made to win over even this 
class of Indians. It is only when some Indians 
think loudly in the public regarding their future 
that inspired dummies are made to prate in the 
local press about the interests of the ‘local- 
born’. Until the local Indians cease to be aliens 
and gain the status of the Malayans, it is the 
duty of Indian nationalispi to see that the set- 
tlers here continue to be true Indians and to 
counteract any attempts which seek to divide one 
section of Indians from another. «rPhe status of 
an immigrant is just the same — whether resi- 
dent for long or is only a recent arrival. The 
two devices viz., nofi-recognition of Malayan na- 
tionality in the case of i:he Indians and the at- 
tempt to divide the population into local-born 
and others, are the main Instruments in the ac- 
tive if somewhat hidden working of the pro- 
Malay policy behind the scheme of decentraliza- 
tion in the F. M. S. 

It has*be^i shown els'ewhere how the labour 
and the land policy are worked and how detri- 
mental they are* to the* interest* of the immi- 
grants. In spjte of thb protectire legislation, 
the condition* of tfte Indian l#bourer remains 
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low. Labour flows in and out of the country 
through an inlet and outlet pipe. By this means • 
a large army of alien labour is brought in to 
exploit the country. The elements deposited by 
the labour currents are the unwanted silts for 
which no owe has any use. It is nobody’s con- 
cern what happens to them. Labour is an am- 
orphous mass eking a livelihood and it will be 
many years before it can gain self-respect and 
independence. The immigrant cannot get any 
l)ermanent title to ac(iuire land and neither can 
he share the land in the reserves which are 
meant to keep him out. 

No responsibility has been accepted to educate 
the children of the immigrant races. Educa- 
tion in the estate schools is purely illusory. 
Education is hopelessly inadequate in the urban 
areas. In ^IWte of the richness of the country, 
meagre sums have been released for social 
services. Educational services are withheld, as 
a corollary to the non-recognition of the other 
races as being a part 'of the Malayan Society. 
By denying education, a tremendous opportu- 
nity is being missed for building up a stable and 
homogeneous society and the fear that education 
has been the root cause of all the trouble in 
India, Ceylon and elsew here is responsible “to 
keep down mass literacy. If education breeds 
discontent, it can ou the whole be .conlrolled by 
reason, knowled'ge and^ understanding, but dark- 
ness apd ignorance*' will ultimately breed sinis- 
ter and dangerous forces against which bayo- 
nets in the longerun ’vyill be' of little avail. The 
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cry for education is attributed to baser motive 
virhich is of obtaining mere jobs at the expense 
of the unprotected Malay. It is forgotten that 
education should be for all Malayans and not for 
the Malays by race and religion alone and that 
what is needed is equal chance for»all, subject 
to any protection to the Malays for a reasonable 
period without inflicting injury to the per- 
manent interests of the other races and with- 
out discrimination as between Malay and non- 
Malay races. 


VIII 

It is the much advertised boast of Malaya, that 
there is a complete absence of colour-bar. There 
is no occasion for the manifestation of racial 
superiority in a cruder form bfet;ause there 
are ^ no poor whites to be protected against 
an^ invasion of cheap alien labour, and no white 
permanent settlers whose interests would cer- 
tainly clash with those oi the non-whites. The 
European has already a large area of land 
alienated for his use and therefore the Reserva- 
tions hardly affect his interests. He has no 
interests in the colonial education because his 
children sfTe educated outside the tropics. • If he 
is a member of the Administrative service, he 
x’eceiveSi sih educational bounty towards the cost 
of education. The White popufation in Malaya 
belongs to the officikl an^ tfading* and Ijusiness 
communities and has no focal ties ot cdhnections 
which a permanentfy settled population would 
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have. In the economic sjjhere too, there is no 
discernible colour bar for the Chinese have been 
given a free hand in the development of the 
country. It is only on the admini.strative side 
where the political power rests that colour bar 
is to be prominently seen. This is^of course 
denied, but its existence cannot but be seen, felt 
and experienced. 

The door to the Malayan Civil Service is bar- 
red and bolted to the Asiatics. Those Malays 
who are admitted into its ranks as a mark of 
favour and not as a matter of right, are not 
allowed to rise over Class III Grade. This 
means they can never hold any i)ost of trust and 
responsibility. The time when even the Malays 
can hold posts in the different services in their 
own country is conveniently posti^oned to the 
Greek Kalerlds. The argument is, the Malay is 
not yet ready to assume responsibility. .The 
other races are too quick-witted and moreover 
they are ineligible to hold posts in a Malay State. 
So others should carry on the burden which can- 
not be transferred to any other than the nomi- 
nated beneficiary. 


IX 


The presence of the Indian has been dismissed 
in a most cavalier fashion in all ^the constitu- 
tional reforms. ' Indian interests were affected 
by the changles maUe in the constitution of the 
State and Federal Councils. The State Councils 
lacked an element of reality and “Vitality before 
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the Decentralization Scheme came into force. 
The Federal Council has always occupied an im- 
phrtant position. In this body there was no 
Indian member till 1927. Sir Laurence Guille- 
mard tried to exclude Indians by enunciating a 
negative proposition that there were no Indian 
mine or rubber esfate owners. Local official- 
dom questioned the necessity of an Indian re- 
presentative when there was a Controller of La- 
bour to look after the Indians — particularly the 
labourers. The most important reform initiat- 
ed by Sir Laurence Guillemard was that of en- 
larging the Federal Council. At the same time 
a new treaty was entered into by the four Rulers 
of the Federated Statens and they withdrew from 
active participation in the proceedings of the 
Federal Council in which however they had 
previously taken little part. Sir* "Hugh Clif- 
ford who followed him appointed the first 
Indian member to the Federal Council, but he 
attached an altogether irrelevant rider that the 
seat could be held by the«Ceylon Tamils as well. 
In the scheme of • decentralization the State 
Councils have been invented with a certain 
amount of power and the composition of the 
Council has been widened by the inclusion of 
non-officiah? of different races. With the dxcep. 
tion of Pahang, Indians are numerically strong 
in the renlaiiyng States of the Federation. Yet 
their right for representation Kas never been 
specifically recognTseli. An ftidian*was U mem- 
ber of the Perak State C!oi>ncil, buf he* was re- 
placed by a Caylon 'Tamil., In Selangor,^ a Cey- 
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Ion Tamil was appointed to a seat formerly held 
by an Indian member. This necessitated an. 
amendment of the constitution of the Sta;te 
Council by defining a British Indian to include a 
Ceylon Tamil as well. To the protests of the 
Indian community, the authorities replied that 
the Indians had no right for a seat and they 
were at liberty to define the term Indian as they 
liked. The result is that in Selangor and Perak 
the Indian seats are held by the Ceylon Tamils 
and in Negri Sembilan by a British Indian, 
dementi introduced a principle that a member 
of the Federal Coluncil should also be a member 
of one of the State Councils in the Federated 
States. It is only a next, step, therefore, to dis- 
place the Indian member of the Federal Council 
by a Ceylon Tamil. 

There arfe* numerous public bodies, boards and 
Committees to which the membership is by nomi- 
nation. No principle is followed in nominating 
Indians to bodies in which their interests are 
affected. The main reason appears to be that 
the Indian community does' not supply an ade- 
quate number of pliant and obedient men. Not 
that the Indian is politically aggressive in 
Malaya. He does not unfortunately give suffi- 
cient' demonstrations of the qualities to pldase 
the ‘bosses’. He cannpt be trusted to be subser- 
vient. The presumption unless strongly rebut- 
ted to the contrary ^by strict and convincing 
proofs,^* is, the Ind'lan carries' political infection 
in him. ' He is to be quarantined and watched 
lest he ^should spread infection to\^thers. Again 
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there is no need to search for a safe man among 
^the suspects. Any number of ‘yes-men’, are 
readily available from other sources. Indians 
can even be created by definition. It is not that 
the Indian wants these seats to wield power. 
Even if ten Indians were to be pyt on these 
bodies or better still ten Chinese or Malays it 
makes not the slightest difference to the admini- 
stration. Indians know they are one of the mino- 
rities in the country. They do not want any fa- 
vours. What they feel is the underlying spirit 
and attitude towards them, which can only be des- 
cribed as one of contempt. Indians are now gra- 
dually getting over their sensitiveness to these 
treatments and are developing a more realistic 
attitude by disdaining’ favours and developing 
sufficient strength in themselves to stand united 
as a community regardless of frown«»or favours. 


X 


How convenient it is tp deny any citizenship 
rights to the immigyants is strikingly illustrat- 
ed in the practical working of the Banishment 
Enactment in the Malay States. A similar law 
is in force in the Colonies where, however, it 
cannot be used against a natural-born subject of 
His Majesty. In the States it can be used 
against p,ityone including 'thfi Malay. Thus a 
Malay born in Perak is an alien 4n Selangor for 
the purposes of th« banishhie:»t enactment. The 
law itself is of almost swdening chanacter. It is 
one of the fe^ enactments which has not got 
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any safeguards or restrictions. The working of 
the enactment is outside the purview of the . 
courts. A person is not entitled to know why 
he is being banished. It does not penalise any 
particular class or any particular political or 
public body.) It is based and worked on the 
fundamental principle that no man has a citizen- 
ship in the Malay States and that every person 
(even including a Malay in certain circum- 
stances) is living in a ‘no-man’s’ land. It is not 
known whether to applaud the universality of 
its application to all or the absurdity of its 
basic conception. One is not concerned whether 
a criminal, or a member of a Chinese Secret 
Society or the ring leaders in a labour strike or 
political agitators are banished under this bene- 
ficent enactment. In every civilized country, 
it is at least conceded that even these undesir- 
ables have a home. America does not send back 
all the gangsters of Chicago to Central and 
Eastern Europe — the countries* of their origin. 
It is of interest at least to know the rationale of 
this enactment if not the actual scope of its work- 
ing. Many thousands of people have been 
banished under this enactment during the last 
three decades.* 



....the sweeping character of the powers con- 
ferred is obvious. Nor are ti^ey powers which are over-spar- 
ingly brought into aQtiqp : according to figures *w)iich were 
officially furnished^^me, no less than 20,(>57 persons were 
banished from the Straits, the F M.S,, Johoro and Kedah 
from 191t to 19^1 incluoiveV In recent years the number of 
banishoeU has steadily risc^a, presumably in relation with 
the inorea^je id politioah activity (pp. 508, footnote in 
Malaysia by Rupert Emerson ) 
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One way of safeguarding the civil liberties of 
the immigrants who come to the Malay States 
by removing all obstacles to the enjoyment of 
those liberties. 


XI 

The Unfederated Malay States have managed 
to retain a certain amount of individuality due to 
historical accidents. The four northern States 
of Kelantan, Trengganu, Perlis and Kedah were 
under the Suzerainty of Siam. The Siamese 
Government transferred ‘all rights of Suze- 
rainty, protection, administration and control 
whatsoever’ which they possessed over these 
States to Great Britain by a treaty in 1909. The 
remaining State — perhaps the most important of 
all the Malay States in the Penin#5pla — Johore, 
came into the Malayan political system in 1914 
by the acceptance of a General Adviser. With 
local variation the essential system of Govern- 
ment in all these States is that the States are 

• 

required to receive ^ British Officer ‘whose 
advice must be asked and acted upon on mattei’s 
affecting the general administration of the coun- 
try and on all questions other than those 
touching Malay religion and custom.’ Tlje key 
positions are held by a small corps of British 
civilian^ and administrative ^officers sufficient 
enough to constitute the ‘steel frame’ of the local 
administrative machinery*. ,The Malays fill the 
remaining positions. K is accepted vtfiat pre- 
ference shouy be 'given to q^iialified Malays. 
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Consequently the British officers are considerably 
less in number than in the Federated States. ^ 
While conceding a small measure of autonomy to 
satisfy local feelings, the substance of power is 
really wielded by the British authorities, parti- 
cularly in (»11 all-Malayan matters. In Johore, 
in particular, the exercise of that paramount 
power is subject to considerable local restraint 
and ordinarily it does not override the strongly 
expressed desires of the ruler. To some extent 
therefore the influence of the local opinion acts 
as a check on the untrammelled exercise of 
power by the British officials. 

The racial composition of the Unfederated 
Malay States again differs from the Federated 
States. In Johore and Kedah, there have been 
extensions of capitalistic enterprises in the last 
two decadesj Rubber planting was started 
somewhat late in Johore. The Chinese have 
penetrated considerably into this State. They 
own 351 rubber estates of 100 acres as against 
52 owned by Indians. . In South and Central 
Kedah there are large , European plantations. 
Out of the 87 non- Asiatic estates, 70 are owned 
by Public Limited Liability Companies. The 
Chinese own 154 private estates and the Indians 
37. These facts account for the penetration of 
the Indian and Chinese elements in these States. 
Kelantan, Trenggapu and the tinjj Perlis have 
very few estates. The small Indian population 
consists- of labourers ‘employed in the estates. 
The following table gifes the st;atistics for the 
different races ip the States'; — 
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Per cent, to the total population 


/ ^ 



Malays 

Chinese 

Indians 

Johore 

46.4 

41.4 

10.1 

Kedah 

66.6 

18.2 

12.0 

Perils 

80.9 

13.2 

2.0 • 

Kelailtan 

. 91.2 

4.9' 

1.9 

Trengganu 

91.5 

7.4 

0.8 

U. M. S. 

69.2 

21.7 

7.3 


The last three of the above States remain as 
typical Malay States and their affairs are not 
complicated by the intrusion of the aliens. They 
are mainly agricultural areas principally grow- 
ing paddy. Between them and the Federated 
States stand Johore and Kgdah so far as the pro- 
blems of the immigrants are concerned. There 
is no secret of Kedah’s disregai’d or dislike for 
the non-Malays. Unlike the Federation even 
the subordinate posts are reserved for the Kedah 
Malays. Even the British planter has no re- 
presentation on 'the* State Council. The State’s 
policy is to prevent ai^ encroachment by the 
alien Chinese and .Indians whose numbers are 
slowly on the increase. This is seen in the land 
policy. The total area of the State is 3,660 sq. 
miles, and the area of Malay reservations is 
1,056 sq.‘ miles. The forest reserves are ac- 
counted for by 940 sq. miles. Rubber, rice and 
other (yrcfps Recount for only 045 sq. miles. A 
balance of 1,775 sq. miles of State land is still 
available for alieftiation. ’ 

The conditiojis of JoWor^ are somewhat more 
complex. iThough a very important Malay 
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State, its economic development has resulted in 
the rapid outnumbering of the Malays by the 
non-Malays. Javanese immigration is freely 
encouraged to alter this state of affairs, but the 
effect of such policy has been somewhat un- 
appreciable. f The State has an elaborate con- 
stitution. European planting interests have re- 
presentation on the State Council. One Ceylon 
Tamil has found a place on this body. Indians 
here as well as in Kedah will have to remain 
content as labourers and the conditions for the ad- 
vancement of their status are not favourable. 
At any time the Malay can turn round and say 
with some justification that they are there in 
the interests of their Euronean employers. The 
Malay has no concern with their presence. 

XII 

Colonial policies vary. So far as the Indif>,n 
is concerned, there is an underlying unity of 
purpose in their application in all those Colonial 
areas where Indians are found to-day. The pre- 
sence of Indians shofild somehow be rendered 
innocuous and the Indian problem soon liqui- 
dated. The experience of Africa has shown 
that Indians create thoxmy minority 'problerrts 
and claim equality of ^ rights with the ruling 
race. For the protection of its ovm interests, 
the ruling poweh has been compelled in recent 
years to take* undtfr its protecting wing the 
indigenous lodal group and assume trustee-ship 
of the rights and interests of that 'group on the 
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ground that the same rights and interests of the 
immigrant settlers are antagonistic to the eco- 
n'omic and cultural interests of the indigene. In 
East Africa it is the African native, in the 
Pacific it is the Fijian and in Malaya it is the 
Malay, Jndian opinion exasperate^ by the se- 
gregation of Indidns with complete colour bar 
may feel inclined to think that in another place 
the absence of colour bar may mean complete 
absence of discrimination, with equal juridical 
and social conditions for all races. Practical 
considerations prevent the complete adoption of 
the former and lip sympathy is no doubt given 
to the latter. Colour bar becomes a prominent 
issue when the interest of the immigrants 
clashes with those of the dominant group. 
There cannot be much source of conflict between 
a ruling race and a backward nvage-earning 
class. So long as this immigrant group does 
not create any minority questions its presence is 
not unwelcome. A Idrger settlement of Indians in 
this country is bound tp create many intricate 
problems in course, of time. The position has 
been candidly put in a recent study of Colonial 
questions. 

“ the existence of racial minorities is 

a ‘fruitful cause in the Colonial areas and the 
authorities are reluctant to create new ones. 
Indian.^ ?iav§ played a considerable part in the 
opening up of Africa and they •naturally believe 
that they still hdv<? a co?isiierable part*^to play. 
The European, answer In, practice i» that the 
existence of •the Irtdian commijnity complicates 
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administration, that the Indian, with his superior 
book knowledge, tends to exploit the native 
and that Indian customs and ways are unsuit- 
able in Africa; the assumption being that the 
European trader or settler does not create the 
same difficulty since the difference bet^veen him 
and the native is taken to be unbridgeable. 
Contentions of this kind, though clear to the 
European mind, are less obvious to the Indian 
— they could be maintained with more force if 
the policy of ‘Africa for the Africans' exclud- 
ed white settlers and petty traders and permit- 
ted only technical and official persons. Difficult 
questions arise whenever there are large num- 
bers of alien immigrants when social and reli- 
gious traditions and standards of life are in- 
compatible with local culture. The situation of 
Chinese in M'Maya, of Indians in Fiji, of Japanese 

in the Philippines all present their special 

problems.” ^ 

The Indian problem in Malaya is in the 
making, but it is in a“stage at which we can 
give it a turn and thereby avoid the fate of the 
earlier settlers in some of the other Colonies. 
The reference to the Fijian Indians is also of 
significance. In Fiji, where Indians who return 
three elected members to the Legislative Council, 
are almost as numerous as the Fijians (99,953 
Fijians against 85,892 Indians: total population 
202,052 in December, J935).^ 7'^‘e Indian mino- 
rity is tikely 'co beSomp a majority and hence 
the threateneB conflidt. Some conflict is latent 
in the .Malayan population also. ” This is not 
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a fanciful picture, but one that deserves serious 
. consideration. 

* “The ethnic composition of the Pacific is not 
what it was a quarter of a century ago and it is 
difficult to see how the tendencies of to-day, the 
tendencie.^ which are converting ^the Pacific 
groups into off-sho6ts of Asia, will be changed in 
the next quarter of a century. The fruit of the 
labour policies of the past is now being reaped 
and they have shown to have produced a crop 
of social and political and racial and inter- 
national problems in no wise contemplated by 
those who brought Japanese to Hawaii, Indians 
to Fiji, Chinese to Samoa and Tahiti and An- 
namites to French group.” (S. H. Roberts: 
Population Problems of the Pacific). 

As Mr. Roberts says it is the labour policy of 
these undeveloped Colonies that ar^ the source 
of ^ all troubles. Indian emigi’ation policy 
shpuld therefore be based on national interest 
and not subordinated to the labour requirements 
of an undeveloped Colqpy. , Indian labour has 
played its part in .the development of Malaya. 
The time has now come ‘to take stock of the 
situation and decide whether our labour should 
be associated at all with the future development 
oP the coontry and if so on what conditions and 
understanding. - 



Chapter Five. 


THE FUTURE OF EMIGRATION. 

Ill the preceding pages an attempt has been 
made to giv^ an imperfect sketch of tjie course 
of Indian immigration to ]\ialaya during the 
last half a century and to view in perspective 
the conditions which have grown or arisen as a 
direct consequence of the movement of Indians 
to this country. This is not a history of Indian 
immigration to Malaya, nor is it a historical 
account of Malaya. It is also not the intention 
to evaluate critically the net result of the move- 
ment of Indians, nor to , assess the extent of 
material benefits which, if any, have accrued to 
the Indians. The scope of the enquiry has been 
limited to a*«?small compass. The country from 
which emigration takes place should know ^the 
conditions of the country to which her nationals 
emigrate and the changing economic and politi- 
cal conditions in the latt.er country. The move- 
ment of people from one country to another 
creates complex socidl, economic and political 
problems. It is suicidal to ignore them. 

The complexities of Malayan conditions have 
never yet been properly understood. It is a^ ndw 
country in the making.^ Its administrative sys- 
tems are diverse. ‘ Iks diversity in an all-Malayan 
uniformity will be skilfully utilised in alternating 
policies ,to suit- parttcufar ca'ses. The economic 
structure 'is simple, Jbiit unstable. So is the 
population. The fountr^ is in a traiisitory stage 
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in the course of its passage to more settled and 
stable conditions. It is undecided whether it 
should shake off the alien incubus altogether or 
retain one or the other or both. If any reten- 
tion is desirable, then it should be so arranged 
that the .presence of the alien eluent should 
be as innocuous ds possible and should in no 
way threaten the higher interests. The forces 
should be so dispersed and controlled that no 
awkward social or political or economic pro- 
blems should ever arise. If sufficient indigenous 
resistance is stimulated against the alien 
elements, then the menace due to the presence of 
these aliens will be considerably minimised. 
The alien element is harmjess as long as it helps 
the exploitation of the country without the 
slightest interest in the country and returns to 
its home, from which it came, quietly and silently. 

II 

During the last 15 yeaj’S sii\ce a popular Assem- 
bly was constituted at Delhi, the Malayan prob- 
lems came for public discussion before that 
Assembly on one occasion only. That was in the 
year 1923 when emigration of unskilled workers 
t(3 Malaya was made lawful by a resolution of the 
Central Legislature. A perusal of the debate 
to-day . shoves how little our, people .knew of 
Malaya at that time. • 

The members*s\t^allov?ed»some* carefully pre- 
pared platitudes of the, Malayan! deputation. 
The voice of*one Chssandra was drowned in the 
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chorus of approval of members who a few 
months later were swept away by the nation- 
alist elements then surging into the Legislative 
Chambers. The dissentient voice of Mr. K. Ahmed 
is true to-day as it was 15 years ago. He 
pleaded on tfie authority of Mr. H. S.,L. Polak 
that India ought not to consent to the emigration 
of Indians unless any scheme acceptable to 
Indians does not genuinely partake of the nature 
of colonisation and is not merely a camou- 
flaged system of labour emigration. Another 
weighty opinion of Mr. Polak was also not heed- 
ed to. Mr. Polak was quoted as having said; 

“I think that as news of conditions in 
Malaya is gathered^ sifted and published, 
Indian opinion will realise more and more that 
so long as Indian emigration is practically 
confined to*' ill-paid and worse-organised 
labouring classes, no real equality of citizen- 
ship is possible or even to be expected. Even 
a clean Statute Book cannot bring this about. 
Status is not merely ar matter of law; it is 
still one more of facts.” » • 

Since then many great changes have taken 
place in India and many more are imminent 
in the near future. It would be in the fitness of 
the new order of things, if a thorough e:jam*i- 
nation were to be undertaken on the future of the 
emigration of Indian nationals on national lines 
and in the larger interests of the Indian people 
themselves. Of one ‘thing it *seems clear. India 
should tufh Ifer face ‘away resolutely from the 
unhappy^ legacies of ,the ninetedhth century 
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which prostituted her manpower for the econo- 
’ mic exploitation of the undeveloped Colonies. 
Any movement of Indians should primarily be 
based on -the highest self-interest of her people 
and the needs and requirements of other coun- 
tries must only Ije a secondary consideration. 

It would be presumptuous to put forth any 
schemes for a national policy for overseas 
colonization and emigration. That is a task 
pre-eminently for India’s statesmen. In shap- 
ing that policy, however, the colonists can assist 
the mother country in acquainting her with the 
particular problems of her own nationals as well 
as the general conditions of the immigrant 
country and render any service that may be of 
assistance to the Indian leaders in matters that 
affect the present as well as the futui'e pros- 
pects of the Indians in any immigrant country. 

Ill 

• • 

Though Malaya forms the extreme south of 
the great continent of •Asia 'and together with 
Sumatra, Java, Bali etc. forms a hooked pen- 
insula attached to Farther India and though the 
civilization of Malayan Archipelago has been 
fertilized by cultural contacts from India, yet 
th*e gravitating effect of the present day pblitical 
forces is shifting these* regions to the Pacific 
area usring the term in a vfidS^sense to include 
the mainland of.Eastern Asia, the East Indies 
and Oceania. They m^y, *in cdurse «f time, 
come to have little^ in coihmon with Ihe njain- 
land of Asia*. Few Indians ane established in 
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the Pacific regions except in Fiji. A question 
of considerable interest is whether the migra- 
tory thrust from India into this region will 
ultimately be to the good of the Indians or will 
it be another irrelevant and soon-forgotten 
episode in the haphazard movement qf Indians 
overseas. It should be remembered that in re- 
cent times there have been large-scale migra- 
tory movements in the Pacific area, as for 
example of the Chinese to Malaya, Netherland 
Indies and Oceania. There have been Japanese 
and Annamite Settlements in the same regions. 
From China migratory movements have been 
particularly widespread. Until 1930, there had 
been for many decades a, fairly constant move- 
ment outward of Chinese labourers and traders 
to other Pacific areas. Many labourers were 
temporary aonigrants but some remained to in- 
crease the already large Chinese populatioi) in 
East Indian countries, Malaysia and 
Pacific. Of these remaining aoroad, there are 
one and three-fourths millions in Netherland 
Indies, one and three-fourths millions in Malaya 
and perhaps three-fourths million in Siam and 
Indo-China. 

It is often assumed with a good deal of 
complacency that emigration from ' India ' is 
after all to the good §s it results in affording 
some relief to the areas congested A^ith over- 
population. Actual facts do not, however, sup- 
]jort thjjj belief. The number of Indians abroad 
is equal ^to iittle mere* than twio-thirds of the 
average annual^ increase of the population of 
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India between 1921 and 1931. Therefore, con- 
cludes Professor Carr-Saunders that ‘though 
Indian emigration has great political signi- 
ficance, it is numerically negligible in relation to 
the total population problem.’ It is true that 
the penetsation of the Asiatics has i^pidiy taken 
place into the Colonial areas in the Pacific 
Zone and the problem of acclimatisation does 
not present difficulties to the people of South- 
ern China and India. But the.se Colonial Set- 
tlements are hampered by direct as well as in- 
direct ways. Difficulties arise such as the 
assimilability of immigrants, availability of land 
for settlements, creation of minority problems, 
and strong reaction, often artificially stimulated, 
on the part of the existing native populations 
against the immigrants to the prejudice of the 
latter. Consequently the relief pur^,*orted to be 
sought through emigration is actually turned into 
a druggie for existence. 

In the case of India, emigration to Colonial 
countries cannot even result in a partial solution 
of her difficulties.* Of t^his the Japanese are fully 

The numbers that would have to emigrate annually in 
order to remove even a substantial fraction of the natural 
increase are so enormous that the task of transporting them 
would be quite impossible, to say nothing of the other diffi- 
culties involvS9d. The annual surplus of births over deaths in 
India adone was more than 3 millions during the decade 
1920-1930. Further, Ihere is re^^on to think that the relief 
so given yoSld only be temporary^. .The fact^that emi- 
gration is no sSlution and perhaps no^ even a palliative 
except in the case of a country such as Japan whose births 
are coming under confrol^ does not aule it aut as aa import- 
ant question For there are* problems of international 
justice involved anri it may also^be that o^poriunities for 
emigration woulc^ have Important psychological results.” 
Carr-Saunders — WorJt) Population, pages 193-294) 
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conscious and they have sought and seek relief in 
the expansion of trade and industry rather than 
in emigration, though in recent years the Govern- 
ment have provided excellent facilities and a well- 
thought-out scheme of emigration. 

The Japanese population living abroad are 
mostly farmers and small traders There is no 
Japanese coolie labour. The number of Japanese 
living abroad on October 1, 1934 was estimat- 
ed at 873,000 of whom 340,000 were living in 
Asiatic countries, 209,000 in South America and 
140,000 in Oceania. The number of Japanese of 
all classes, emigrants and non-emigrants leaving 
Japan has not been more than 20,000 or 30,000 a 
year since policies of severe restriction were 
adopted by Canada, the United States of America, 
Australia and certain other States. Even before 
that, there o^vas little inclination to emigrate. 
Japanese emigration is based on the fol’.cv;ing 
principles : — , 

1. The encouragement of emigration of per- 
sons with .a certain amount of capital 
(hitherto Japanese emigrants have prin- 
cipally been Workers without capital). 

2. The policy of assimilation. Japanese 
migrants had generally gone to foreign 
countries with the int^|llion of returning 
to Japan. The new policy was to en- 
courage «tbe permanent .residence of 
emigrants in the foreign country and 

JtQ further iheir assimilation. 

3. • The vrovisioE to intending emigrants of 

better information 6n conditions in the 
HO 
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country of immigration, to prevent wast- 
age of savings by ill-judged expenditure 
on arrival in the new country. An insti- 
tution was set up in Kobe for the purpose 
•of giving brief instruction. 

IV 

Whatever may be the future trend of a 
national policy of emigration, the policy under- 
lying the emigration of unskilled labourers whose 
position is likely to be unsatisfactory needs a 
great orientation. In the present century the 
inter-continental movements from India have 
ceased. The distant Colonies to which Indians 
went, have ceased to receive accessions through 
free movement. An intra-continental movement 
has been developed between India *^nd Malaya 
and Ceylon. This is largely a movement of 
unstilled labour and is consequently subject to 
a certain measure* of control. Uninformed 
opinion in Malaya is of^en inclined to complain 
eyen against the mjld, provisions of the Indian 
Emigration Act. It only has to be reminded of 
the restriction and control in operation parti- 
cularly after the War in respect of European 
Ccntinental migration. The common fonm of 
contrdl is over immigrants, but measures have 
been taj|^e« to keep down’th^ vplume of ^emigra- 
tion if not to enforce decrees of aibsolute prohibi- 
tion of emigratioh. • Regdlation of migmtion is 
one aspect of j;he questibi\. The 'other aspect, 
largely constructive ’in its outlook, relates to the 

1U‘ 
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treaties and conventions regulating the movement 
of workers. These agreements were particularly « 
developed by France after the War. They are 
usually bilateral and these bilateral agreements 
‘whether they take the form of treaties or con- 
ventions, co'^er the I'ecruitment of labour in one 
country and the placing of it 'in the other, model 
labour contracts, reciprocity in relation to labour 
laws and other matters. All these matters may 
be included in a single agreement or they may 
even be the subject of a special agreement.’ The 
agreements may contemplate seasonal migration 
alone, or they may contemplate permanent migra- 
tion as well. The treaty between Germany and 
Poland is an example of the first kind. It laid 
down that the future movement should be 
seasonal or temporary only, and that the migra- 
tion of agri’^iiltural workers alone is contemplat- 
ed. The German Government fixes a maximum 
for all seasonal workers each year and the nun^ber 
to be recruited is communicated to the Polish 
Government and an agreement is arrived at. The 
various rights of immigrants are guaranteed by 
the German Governnlent. Each migrant has a 
contract of employment with a specified employer 
before he sets out and this contract is drawn up 
on the lines of the model labour contract winch 
forms part of the treaty. The Franco-Polish 
Treaty , governs both permanent and ^asonal as 
well as with collective and individual migration. 
Though* in form rtfciprocal, “in” practice jt works 
out thfJt ‘ihe Conventions 2pply only to 
Polish immigrants in Franfee, since there is no 
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movement in the opposite direction. The most 
interesting feature of these agreements is the 
provision for collective migration; for what is 
attempted is an organised attempt to meet a defi- 
nite afid ascertained need for labour in one 
country l\y the recruitment of apprr^priate work- 
ers in sufficient quantity in another country. 
Through the medium of model contracts with 
which the individual contract that each migrant 
has to possess must conform, social justice is 
safeguarded to the alien worker who is not in 
danger of exploitation in a foreign land where 
he does not know how to protect himself.* These 
conventions are most comprehensive and provide 
for governmental regulations on many matters 
which would astonish those who chafe at the 
innocuous provisions of the Indian Emigration 
Act. 


If after a thorough and careful examination of 
aU« aspects of the question, Nationalist India 
comes to a decision that she should permit un- 
skilled workers to emigrate ^to Malaya, then a 
bilateral Convention between India and Malaya 
based on such general lines would go a long way 
in placing the whole question of the seasonal im- 
migration of Indian labour on a more satisfactory 
fobtiqg. There is often a foolish talk dn the 
inadvisability of *placing );estrictions on the move- 


ments of llis* Majesty’s subject*. In tho modern 
States men are neither f fee to come nor go. A 
bilateral agreement Ibetw^en India ’and Malaya of 

• - --i i ^ 

The above has beeq summarised from Chapter XII of 
World PoptdatioH by Carr- Saunters. 
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a comprehensive nature would be more in conson- 
ance with the present-day conditions consistent 
with the dignity and status of the present-da'y 
India and above all in the highest interests of 
her nationals who migrate for a short period to 
enrich the economic life of a foreign' country bj^ 
their labour. The present position is extremely 
unreal. It gives rise to unseemly wrangling and 
fictitious bargaining without any tangible results. 
India is supposed to have initiative, but in 
practice she is always a suppliant. There is no 
precise understanding on any question and the 
fate of her nationals is entrusted to the goodwill 
of the Colony. Every Indian knows with what 
result. 


1,14 
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APPENDIX A. 

Growth of Indian population in Malaya 
1901 — 1931 (Census) 

1901 1911 lg21 1931 

Straits 

Settlements 57,150 82,055 104,628 132,277 
Federated 

Malay States 58,386 172,465 305,219 379,996 
Unfederated 

Malay States — 12,639 61,781 111,736 

Total— Malaya 115,536 267,159 471,628 624,009 

The Indian population of Malaya on April 1, 
, 1931, as given in the Census Report was 
624,009 whose distribution according- to the Pro- 
vinces of Indian origin was as follows: — 

1. Madras Presidency (inclusive 
of the adjacent States): • 

(i) Tamil •..* ... 514,959 

(ii) Telugu ... *... 32,541 

(iii) Malayalee ... ... 35,125 582,625 

2. ‘Punjab* ... • 81,001 

3. United Provirfces 1,898 

4. Bengal* .•. • 1,833 

5. Bombay ... ^ ... ^ ... 1,388 

6. Rest, of India 'inclujdinf 

Burma and Nepal ... «... 5,264 
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APPENDIX B. 

(1) The total Indian population at the end of 
the year 1937 as estimated by the Registrar- 
General of Statistics, S.S. & F.M.S., was as 
follows : — 

Straits Settlements ... 152,131 

Federated Malay States ... 470,278 

Unfederated Malay States: 

Johore ... ... 59,820 

Kedah 61,844 

Kelantan 7,964 

Trengganu ... 1,476 

Perils 1,088 

Brunei 248 132,440 

T*5tal — Malaya ... 754,849 

(2) Estate population on December 31, 1937: — 



.Males.* 

Females 

Depen- 

dants. 

Total 

S.S. 

11,925 

5,401 

6,904 

24,230 

F.M.S. ... 

104,442 

51,283 

77,016 

232,741 

Unfederated Malay States: 



. Johore 

28,908 

10,778 

12,811 

52,497 

Kedah 

19,038 

9,215. 

13,504 

41,757 

Perils 

, . IT'S 

97 

111 

381 

Kelantan ■ 

1,821 

1 

920 

1 • 

' 996 

3,737 

Total 

166,?07 

77,694 ;i 1,360 



355,343 
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APPENDIX C. 

Population of Malaya by nationalities. 
1911 — 1981 . 




MALAYS 

A 


1911 

1921 

1931 

Singapore 

Penang 

Malacca 

46,952 

114,441 

72,978 

58,520 

110,382 

78,813 

71,177 

118,832 

95,307 

Total S.S. ... 

240,206 

255,353 

285,316 

Perak 

Selangor 

Negri Sembilan 
Pahang 

199,034 

64,952 

69,745 

87,109 

239,128 

91,787 

77,648 

102,'§58 

272,546 

122,868 

87,195 

111,122 

.1:otal F.M'.S. 

• 420,840 

510,821 

593,731 

• 

Johore 

Kedah 

Perlis 

Kelantan 

Trengganu 

109,983 
197,702* 
• *29,598 
268,914 
149,553 

157,852 
' 237,031 
34,165 
286,363 
145,523 

234,422 

286,262 

39,831 

330,774 

164,564 

.Total U.M.S. 

755,750 

• 

860,934 

1,Q65,853 

i 

• 

Total ISlalaya 

1,416*799 

* 

]*,627,108 A,962,021 


Includes the populalittn of Brunei tU.M.S.) 

and people unlocated on December 31, 1931. 

• • • • 
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APPENDIX C. (Cont.) 


Population of Malaya by 7iationaUties, 
1911 — 1931. 




CHINESE 



1911 

- 

1921 

193r 

Singapore 

Penang 

Malacca 

222,655 

111,738 

35,450 

317,491 

135,288 

45,768 

421,821 

176,518 

65,179 

Total S.S. ... 

369,843 

498,547 

663,518 

Perak 

Selangor 

Negri Sembilan 
Pahang ,, ... 

217,206 

150,908 

40,843 

24,287 

224,586 

170,687 

65,171 

34,104 

325,527 

241,351 

92,371 

52,291 

Total F.M.S. 

433,244 

494,548 

711, 540 

Johore 

Kedah 

Perils 

Kelantan 

Trengganu 

63,410* 
r 33,746 
1,6^7, 
. 9,844 
4,169 

97,253 

59,403 

3,602 

12,755 

7,246 

215,076 

78,415 

6,500 

17,612 

13,254 

Total U.M.S. 

112,796 

180,259 

330,857 

e 

Total , Malaya . 

. 915,883 

■ * 

1,173,354*1,709,392 


* IncWes ,the pop^l&tion of B.runei (U.M.S.) 
and people unlocated on Dece^iber 31, 1931. 
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APPENDIX C. (Cont.) 


Popnlation of Malaya by nationalities, 
1911 — 1931 . 




INDIANS 

# 



1911 

1921 

1931 

Singapore 

Penang 

Malacca 

27,990 

46,565 

7,500 

32,456 

53,339 

18,833 

51.019 

58.020 
23,238 

Total S.S. ... 

82,055 

104,628 

132,277 

Perak 

Selangor 

Negri Sembilan 
Pahang 

. 73,539 
74,067 
18,248 
6,611 

130,324 

132,545 

33,658 

8,692 

# - - 

159,152 

155,924 

50,100 

14,820 

Total F.M.S. 

• 

• _ 

172,465 

305,219 

379,996 

* 

Johore 

Kedah 

Perlis 

Kelantan 

Prengganu 

5,659 
^>,074. 
114 
* 731 

61 

24,180 

33,004 

811 

3,575 

211 

51,038 

50,824 

966 

6,752 

1,371 

Total U.M.S. 

12,639 

61,781 

110,951 

• “ 

Tot^l • Malaya 

26’T,155 

. 471,628 

# 

* 

624,009 


** Includes the population of BrunfftU.M.S.) 
and pedple lyilocatefl on December 31, 1931. 
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APPENDIX D. 


The annual average daily price of rubber per 
Ib. and the wage rates of South Indian labour 


since 1922. 

Year. 

HiQgapore 

London 

Daily wage ratei# 
in Straits cents. 
(The denomina* 

(cents) 

(sterlinjf ) 

hor represents * 
tk-e wages of 
female labour) 

1922 

20.85 


40/30 

1923 

52.07 

1.3 5/16 

40/30 

1924 

47.36 


40/30 

1925 

119.97 

2.11 1/16 

45/35 

1926 

80.06 

l.llf 

45/35 

1927 

64.27 

1.6 7/16 

45/35 

1928 

36.79 

10 11/16 

45/35 

1929 

34.48 

lOi 

50/40 

1930 

19.31 

5 29/32 

40/32 

1931 

9.96 

3 11/64 

30/27 

1932 

7.01 ' 

2 11/32 

26/22 

1933 

10.23 

H 

32/26 

1934 

20.70 

6 7/32 

35/'28 

1935 

20.27 

6 

35/28 

1936 

27.03 

71- 

40/32 

1937 

32.09 

9.i 

50/40 


The wage rates shown above, are for tappers 


and weeders who form the vast majority of lab- 
ourers on the estates. ' The highest average 
figures for the year h^ve Been shown. The ac- 
tuals have been less by localities and periods. At 
the instance of the Government of India a num- 
ber of enquiries were continued from, 1924 to 
1928. Finally the rates of 50 cents for men and 
40 cents for women were fixed with* the .approval 
of the Givernme.nt of India. Thes'e rates had 
legal force only in certa'n selected areas known 
as the ‘^ey’ areas. ^Elsewhere they were^ nomi- 
nal. The effec*t of the 'slump is seen in the rates 
from -193,0. 120 
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APPENDIX E. 

Migration Statistics. 

There is a fairly accurate record of the ar- 
rivals and departures between India and Malaya 
from 1901. In 1910, the last bafch of immi- 
grants executed indentures and the last indenture 
expired in 1913. Besides the labourers recruited 
by any recognised or valid methods of recruit- 
ment, a considerable proportion of labourers have 
been coming to Malaya paying their own passage 
and these are included in the numbers shown 
under the deck passengei's. This proportion ap- 
pears to be fairly constant and is aproximately 
65 to 70 per cent, of th*e number shown under that 
head. The figures for 1901 to 1931 are: — 

• 

Labourers Other Seek Total. 


ibol— 1910 

passengers 

Arrivals . . . 

227.157 254,469 481,626 

Departures 

256,549 

Balance 

Plus 225,077 


1911-1-1921 


Ar/irals^ ... 429,330 

^36,748 566,098 

Departures 

349,950 

• 

: \ 

Balance ^ 

♦ 

J^ln.% .216,148 


Igi 
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1921—1931 

Arrivals 619,864 260,643 880,507 

Departures 695,156 


Balance Plus 185,351 

If ^ 

These figures indicate the immense labour 
turnover and at the same time the enormous 
waste of human effort in trying to eke out a bare 
living in an oversea country. The figures for 
particular years also fuimish a good index as to 
the economic prosperity of Malaya. In the post- 
war depression of 1921, the number of South 
Indian immigrants was 45,673 and the departures 
were 61,551. The figures .for several other past 
years are as below: 



/vrrivals. 

Departures. 

Difference. 

1914 

51,217 

63,073 

— 11,856 

1919 

101,433 

47,767 .. 

+ 54,666 ‘ 

1928 

63,072 

91,252 

— 28,180 

1929 

114,252 

• 76,854 

-h 37,398 

1930 

69,114 

151,7.55 

— 82,641 

1931 

19,692 

101,547 

— 81,855 ‘ 

1932 

17,734 

84,501 

— 66,767 

1934 

89,828 

28,608 

1- 61,220 

1935 

65,191 

38,869 

-f 26,322 

1937 

122,566 

45,187 

-1^ 77,^99^ 


The ^strong ftow back to Madras ftopi 1930 
onwards was duefto wholesale repatriation during 
the period of depresaion.*’ Thfe was arrested from 
1934 owing to. the how) of the planters to have the 
men back with the gradual r^jturn «of prosperity 

122 
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on the plantations. A record number was im- 
ported in 1937 owing to signs of high prosperity 
which, however, proved to be of a transient 
nature. 

Fdr the purposes of comparison the total 
"arrivals and departures of Chinese* deck passen- 
gers to and from ^lalaya during the past several 
years are given below': — 


Arrivals. Departures. Difference. 


1929 

264,591 

164,826 

1 

99,765 

1930 

218,868 

199,800 

1 

1 

19,068 

1931 

79,085 

212,900 


133,815 

1932 

33,534 

161,809 

— 

128,275 

1933 

28,464 

86,555 

— 

58,091 

1934 

109,267 

68,129 

-f 

41,138 

1935 

145,853 

69,025 


76,828 

1937 

243,304 

66,502 

+ 

176,802 


.APPENDIX F. 


Protection of Caboiif in Malaya 
(1) Chinese 

^ The Chinese Protectorate administers the 
Sbcieties * Ordinance and Enactments, various 
Ordinances and* Enactnj,ents in connection with 
the prctectian of Women and* Girls, tl^ Labour 
Ordinance and the Labour Code tso far as Chinese 
employees are concerned^, in adfiition, lit is call- 
ed upon feu* advice and assistance* in K Inultipli- 
city of mat^eus af!%cting^the welfare of^th^ Chi- 
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nese Community. The head of this Department 
is styled since 1934 as Secretary for Chinese 
Affairs, Malaya. In the Unfederated Malay 
States his functions are those of an adviser on 
Chinese affairs. He has no executive powers in 
these States.' There are 15 other Senioi appoint- 
ments in the department and the holders of these 
appointments are stationed in diffei’ent parts of 
Malaya. 

“The Protectorate officers are Deputy or 
Assistant Controllers of Labour under the Labour 
Ordinance or the Labour Code for their respec- 
tive Settlements or States. As such they are 
empowered to adjudicate on claims for wages 
between Chinese employees and their employers, 
regardless of race, and to make orders, 

without limit as to amount which are enforceable 

/ ' 

in the Civil Courts. No fees are chargeable 
to labourers who institute^ such proceedings 
and it is not necessary . for them to En- 
gage counsel to draw up their claims or to 
present their cases. The labourers thus have 
direct access without charge to a tribunal eip- 
powered to hear and to decide claims for wages. 
When disputes arise at places of employment 
at some distance from the Protector's Office;' an 
officer customarily proceeds io the place of em- 
ployment, e.g., a mine pr a rubber estate, and 
hears the case on the spot. 

“The increasing prosperity of Malaya and 
its main? induff'^ries Med^ in the later months of 
the yeaf-,*to demands for increased wages from 
Chinese labourers an^, artisans almost all 

1^4 
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types of employment. The increasing under- 
standing by the Chinese labourer of the trend of 
industrial conditions, newspaper accounts of 
stay-in-strikes in France, agitation by Commu- 
nists and others all played their part in unsettling 
labour, ^he Chinese employee’s main concern 
is with wage ratfis. By comparison, ameliora- 
tion of conditions of employment is to him rela- 
tively unimportant. Given good wages and 
reasonable conditions of employment, he is not 
prone to listen to the arguments of the agitator. 
The distinction between the social worker who is 
honoured and the agitator who is execrated is not 
always easy to draw. 

“The demands of Chinese labourers and 

• • 

artisans were in many cases settled by negotiation 
either.directly with employers or with the assist- 
ance of the Protectorate, but strike® were never- 
theless not infrequent. It may be possible for 
planters to negotialje contracts with tapping con- 
tractors providing for remuneration on a sliding 
scale varying with the ^monthly average market 
price of rubber. ,Sqch a contract would be 
Beneficial l^o both parties.^’* 

“The rapid increase that occurred in the 
geij^ral prosperity of Malaya and of its main in- 
dustries during th§ early part of the year re- 
sultefl in a large number of strikes amongst 
Chines^ artisans and labt)ur§r^ as employers did 
not concede increases in wages *is rapidfiy as and 
to the §xtent that the em|^loy#es th ought |iu stified. 

* The A^uapi Report for JL936 of tie Sfo^etary for 
Chinese Affairs Malaja. 
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Except in one case terms of settlement were ar- 
ranged direct or were negotiated through the 
mediation of officers of the Department. The 
exception was the strike of rubber estate labour- 
ers that occurred in Selangor and in Negri 
Sembilan in March, and this had sevelal unusual 
features. The employees had grievances, chiefly 
the failure of employers to give increased wages 
as rapidly as the industry’s economic position 
justified. It was not definitely established whe- 
ther the Communist agitators who afterwards 
organised it caused the strike or fomented a 
strike that had already begun. But the organisa- 
tion of the strike reached an elaboration never 
before known in Maljjya, pearly 10,000 Chinese 
rubber estate employees being affected, and even- 
tually the strike became definitely political with 
the threat to essential services that occurred when 
the employees of Malayan Collieries, Ltd,, struck 
work in an attempt to enforde the claims of the 
rubber estate employees. A clash with the Police 
quickly ended this ^ttem,pt and fair terms were 
then soon reached in the main strike. 

“In consequence of this strike officers of the 
Department have since been inspecting places of 
employment frequently, new legislation, which 
was still under examination ..at the. ehd of the 
year, has been drafted to provide machinery for 
settling wage dispuk^s in essential per^ioes and, 
in certaiii conditions, in other types of employ- 
ment, aryl a CKnesenLabour Advisory Committee 
was appouited*^ oy Hiisf. Excellency »-thg Governor 
and High Commissioner. 
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“In the latter part of the year adjustments 
necessary in wages through the deterioration in 
‘trade and prices were made without real difficulty, 
the employees accepting stoically what they felt 
to be inevitable. Malaya’s labour troubles would 
be less if ^employers accepted the converse of this 
and realised that the Chinese labou^r expects to 
share in the benefits of returning prosperity to 
Malaya’s main industries without the time-lag 
and the necessity of demanding an increase of 
w'ages which has been his usual lot in the past,’’* 

The Protectorate does not publish any in- 
formation relating to the movement and employ- 
ment of Chinese labour in Malaya. The report 
of the Labour Department for Malaya, 1936, gives 
very little information on Chinese labour, though 
on convenient occasions the Chinese labour is 
made to cast a big shadow to cai*se confusion 
particularly in India. The only information it 
cogveys is the number of Chinese laboui'ers em- 
ployed in the fcdlovVing organised places of em- 
ployment : 

Estates Mines. • Factories Govt. Depts. 

60,842* 47,187t 3^,065 5,060 

(2) Indian. 

The l^abour Department of Malaya is rtiainly 
concerned with *the Soufch Indian labour. All 
administrative and executi\% •responsibility I’e- 

* The Annual Refiort for 19^17. 

t There is some glaring olhission inT^se h|^es The 
annual report for 1936 of the Mines Department gives the 
total number of ®liinose*at 75,341. 
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garding labour is vested in the Controller of 
Labour, Malaya. He is assisted by two Deputy' 
Controllers of Labour and four Assistant Con- 
trollers of Labour — ^all belonging to the Malayan 
Civil Service.* They are stationed at different 
points in tjite Colony and the F.M'S In the 
U.M.S., Johore and Kedah have each a local Con- 
troller of Labour belonging to the M.C.S. and in 
Kelantan and Trengganu, a British Officer in 
each St-ate performs the duties of a labour officer 
as a part-time duty. According to the report of 
Sir Samuel Wilson, “the duties of the Controller 
of Labour who is of pan-Malayan Status, are 
mainly concerned with the control of Indian im- 
migration and of the terms and conditions of 
employment of Indians throughout the Penin- 
sula: and in carrying out these duties he acts as 
the Chief AdViser and Agent of the Governor and 
High Commissioner in dealing with various poli- 
tical questions which arise flrom the presence^nf 
such a large Indian community in Malaya.” 

In view of the , dissimilar nature of the In- 
dian and Chinese immigration to Malaya, the 
activities of the Chinese Protectorate and of the 
Labour Department differ in many ways. The 
Protectorate has no hand in bringing the Cheese 
to Malaya. In Malaya, the Protectorate controls 
all the Chinese Societies, the traffic in women 
and girls, manages ftescue Homes,' .frotects 
destitute childi'fen, adn^inisters the Mui-Tsai 
Ordinance an^» in tjeneral iferves as an® expert 

♦ Besides there are fite Extra Assistant ‘Controllers of 
Labour who are all Asiatics. 
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advisory body on political and administrative af- 
fairs relating to the most influential Asiatic 
community in Malaya- On the other hand the 
energies of the Labour Department are largely 
employed in recruiting and in dealing with, the 
•movemeryjti? of Indian labour between India and 
Malaya and in recent times in circumventing 
the vexatious supervision exercised by the offi- 
cials of the Government of India on the Indian 
side and on the Malayan side by an Agent of the 
Indian Government. 

The machinery of immigration of South 
Indians to Malaya is supervised by the Indian 
Immigration Commitl^ee, Statutory body which 
also manages the Indian Immigration Fund. 
This fund was constituted in 1907 and is utilised 
in importing Indian labour. All ‘employers of 
Indian labour including the Government are tax- 
and the proceeds are pooled into this fund 
which does not form part of the general revenues 
of the Malayan Governpients^ The Controller of 
Labour is the Chaymian of the Committee. Be- 
sides him .there are six *other official members. 
There are ten members representing the plant- 
in^;»- interests. When emigration came under 
control in India, s\jii Indian member was .added. 
At p'resent the two Indian members of the Fede- 
ral a^ S.S.,Legislative looivicils are members of 
the Cbmmittee. Recently a third IndAan mem- 
ber h£|^ been ap^Joifited. * In»India^the C|)mmittee 
possesses an, Emigratioh^ Depot V Avadi near 
Madras and, ,a smaller camp at Negapatam; 
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Operations and establishments in India are in 
charge of the Emigration Commissioner for 
Malaya at Madras and his assistant at Nega- 
patam both of whom are Civil Servants paid from 
the Malayan Government funds. The Malayan, 
Agency has .been given a fre.e hand tj recruit 
and transport as many labourers as required. The 
function of the Indian officials is only to super- 
vise and see that the necessary formalities of the 
emigration laws and rules are complied with. 
The close liaison between the employers of labour 
and Labour Department arises from this ai’- 
rangement by which the Labour Department has 
assumed responsibility to import Indian labour 
to meet the requirements of the whole country. 

It is just as well the official spokesman of the 
Malayan deputation which visited India in 1923 
made a guarded statement that the interests 'of 
the Government and the planters were not nece'fe'' 
sarily identical. For, soon after — from 1924 on- 
wards — the Indian Government began to insist on 
a statutory provision for “ standard wages foi', 
Indian labour. The Indian Immigration Com- 
mittee — an unwieldy body of employers solely 
concerned with the importation of large numSirrs 
of labourers — was by law inve^sted with the pow- 
ers and functions of a w^ge board. In reality it 
is an emjjloyers’ buaid as both the Govei'ijmeiTt 
Departments and*the planters are the employers 
of South .Indian* ’aboiSr. ^The identity of iifterest 
between “the two sections of the 'Immigration 
Comn^ittee was complete when^the t\%ge question 
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came to the forefront in the years preceding the 
slump of 1930. 

The Indian labourer lives on the estate. The 
Chinesb and Javanese labourer generally live off 
•the esta^d? The Labour Code obtains many 
provisions, general in application, but in practice, 
confined to Indian labour, relating to housing, 
sanitation, medical arrangements, water supply, 
estate schools, children’s creche and such other 
amenities. Both in theory and in practice a tradi- 
tion has been built up that the Tamil labourer 
should look up to his master for redress whose 
fatherly benevolence resolves the many petty dis- 
putes, the matrimonial tangles in the labour lines 
and other petty ills which commonly afflict the 
simple unsophisticated, illiterate peasant mass of 
the Indian Villages. The guidinjJ hand of the 
Labour Department is supposed to come in when 
tjie local Raj of th^ planter is unable to deal with 
any situation. *In ’recent times, however, there 
have been changes. There, have been vague 
stirrings among the labourers. Petition-writers 
Sbound in, plenty in the* nearby townships and 
there are literate persons in numbers everywhere. 
The*echoes of the outside world are heard in the 

4 

e^ting-hoUse shops. Direct petitions to the La- 
bour* Department and even direct approach to 

Indisfti Agency are increasingly frequent. A 
certafli amount of labour therefbre devdlves upon 
the Labour Department in# engpiring ^into the 
complaints^ There is a* pleasure •of <)»otection 
against any form df grosser abuses and th§ res- 
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ponsibility for affording protection vests in the 
Labour Department. 

Like the paternal bureaucracy of India in 
the past, the planters and the Labour Department 
believe that they have discharged thtir respon- 
sibilities if "^they have eliminated all grosser 
forms of abuses and promoted certain ameliora- 
tive measures which the present-day social con- 
science demands. In every other respect, they 
act and behave like the self-constituted trustees, 
forgetting that the Indian in Malaya owes no 
allegiance to them and is only an alien. The 
economic interests of Indian labour are claimed 
to be safe in their hanjjs. In recent times Indian 
opinion has challenged this spurious claim and 
has made it clear that the interests of Indian 
labour are ntt safe unless their rights particul- 
arly in the matter of wages are handed over for 
safe custody to bodies which command public 
confidence and on which labour enjoys equal re- 
presentation with the en;\ployers. 

The reason is the two major preqccupations 
of the Labour Department working in close co- 
operation with the employers’ organisation^, are 
to arrange for continuous supply of labour and 
to resist demands for proper wages. There' was 
a time in Malaya^ \^herf the employers jiged^to 
meet and discuss labour problems in public. 
Owing tp the <gresqjice' of the ' Indian i^ency, 
discussions ip^the public became gradually less 
frequent. Labour questions ‘wer^,, transformed 
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into State secrets. Individuals were warned for 
what was unjustly described as indiscreet utter- 
ances in the public. ‘Look out’ notices were sent 
round^ sometimes asking the Managers to be be- 
,ware of Jhe questions that may be put by an 
Indian .Agent whp was then on a Jjighly danger- 
ous and secret mission of finding out the dis- 
parity of sexes on the estates! At a time when 
‘delicate’ negotiations were pending with the 
Government of India for the reopening of assisted 
emigration, someone blurted out publicly that 
there was an excess of labour. It was pointed 
out immediately that this was nothing but sni- 
oing from behind the lines. It is understandable 
if the technical and the business side of the in- 
dustry are well-guarded secrets. The general 
public may not be entitled to pry into them. It 
is a grotesque situation which majces it possible 
to dispose of the fate of thousands of workers in 
sdcret confabulations and by manoeuvrings con- 
ducted behind the back of the parties vitally af- 
fected. More recentl’/ an • inner body of the 
.United Planting Association of Malaya has been 
constituted to deal with fabour questions and this 
body conducts its affairs in a manner which would 
thr'bw into shade the Chancelleries of Europe. 
All .for what? Jast to take a few centsf off the 
labourers’ wages. 

All this m8,y^be dj^missefl with an amused, 
unconcern by distant Ii\,diaf we»? not> consider- 
ed to be .tragically serious by those* Who have 
for nearly tM> decades watched tjie Ind^n labour 
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problems in this country. On the question of 
work and wages, the protection enjoyed by In- 
dian labour is tenuous and the provisions of the 
Labour Code particularly relating to the offering 
of the statutory period of work in a month, hours, 
of work underpayment for overtime vork, are 
often set at nought or ingenious pleas. A for- 
mer Controller of Labour naively describing him- 
self as a ‘simple public servant’, once laid down 
the astounding proposition that ‘in critical times 
the guidance of the law is never wholly adequate. 
Extra legal action is often called for and in such 
circumstances, no Controller of Labour is able to 
impose his will unless he has the support of the 
Council of the Planters’ Association of Malaya.’ 
It requires some gullibility — even though Indians 
have in the past been somewhat gullible In be- 
lieving all thaf their masters said — to believe that 
the Labour Department was ‘in the position of a 
retreating army’ in the face 'of the advance 'of 
the rabble army of workers from South India 
or that the ‘fortifications, of the Labour Code’ 
were strenuously held in favour of the workers. 
One has only to refer fo the reports of the In- 
dian Agency of the past few years to realise on 
whose behalf the valiant Commander was holh'ing 
his ‘fort’. The simplicity of this public servant 
was indeed remarkable. f)ne was 'asked to believe 
that the timid body of voiceless employers wet'3 
being subjected to extrq-legal action. A Tamil 
paper charactq|i“ed these innocent views st that 
time as < diplomatic. In polite words it meant 
“You, say yes when you really* mean' wo." 

ik 
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If a constructive approach is to ‘be made 
towards the problem of Indian Emigration, it is 
unnecessary to criticise the Malayan Labour 
Department beyond pointing out to the 
responsible quarters in India that they are 
•under a mistaken belief that the Department will 
protect OTd safeguard the econorrflc interest of 
the Indian labourer or of the general interests of 
the Indian settler. This is as it should be. The 
Labour Department has to look after the interests 
of the rubber industry on the prosperity of 
which is based the economic life of Malaya and 
the financial resources of the Government. On 
the other hand, it is the duty of the Government 
of India and particularly that of the Madras Gov- 
ernment to see that emigration of her nationals 
to a foreign country is permitted and regulated 
on national lines. India and her emigrants must 
be benefitted by such emigration. 'Stand by and 
lo^Jk on with absolute unconcern’ has been the 
fndian policy hitherto. Can this go on for ever? 

Nowhere else in tfie wdrld can one see the 
spectacle of hundreds oL thousands of poor, ig- 
norant and illiterate peasants gathered and ship- 
ped J,o another country. The picture is painfully 
grotesque. The Kangany who recruits, in thfe 
Soutfi Indian yillages is an emissary of the 
Malayan* planters. Th« depots at Avadi and 
N^gajatam *are manfied Sy**Malaya» officials. 
The Inspector wfiottravals \jith ijie emigrants on 
board \he steamer is a subordindtt^of Labour 
Departmerft. , There are * three stages in the 
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journey of an emigrant from his home to the 
place of employment, viz., (a) recruitment, (b) ' 
accommodation at and despatch from the port of 
embarkation and (c) arrival at his destination — 
the place of employment. Even though the first 
two stages a^^e in India, they are in tfi^^hands of 
the Malayan officials. 

If the Madras Government is satisfied that 
in national interests emigration of unskilled 
workers to Malaya should be permitted, let the 
task be undertaken on proper lines. A proper 
Emigration Department must be created by the 
Government of Madras and that department must 
assume direct responsibility to select the proper 
type of emigi'ants from suitable areas and make 
all arrangements for the emigration of nationals. 
Where the emigrants go in small batches as per- 
manent settlers in accordance with an arrange- 
ment between the Indian authorities and the 
Government of the country which is prepared 
to receive Indian ^settlers, in such cases, the 
emigrants may be assisted to^emigi’ate at the cost 
of the country of emigration. If the, movement 
is only of unskilled workers for purposes of tem- 
porary or seasonal labour, then they should ^be 
assisted to emigrate by the, country requiriug 
labour. All movement of unskilled labour over- 
seas should be th'-diigh the Emigrqfioii JCVep^rf- 
ment of Mie Mad'*’as Government and throhgh no 
other channel. «J[t should be che concern of that 
departme’pt tci,look aftgf every arrangement until 
the emigrants are landed safely in»the country to 
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which they go.* The analogy of the Uni’ted States 
of America in having emigration depots in certain 
European countries for selecting emigrants is 
not applicable to Indian conditions as America’s 
policy* is to select certain suitable types of racial- 
ly accept^le emigrants for being permanently as- 
similated into the American population. Malaya 
may station an official in Madras, but there should 
be no Malayan depot to deal with the emigrants. 
The basic assumption in the official claim set out 
below is therefore fundamentally wrong: 

“Labour in Malaya is not static and the pro- 
blem of regulating the flow of emigration to this 
country is a most difficult one, complicated as it is 
by such variable factors the reflow to India of 
labourers proceeding on holiday, repatriation, the 
extension and improvements of planted areas, 
alterations in the amount of rubber which may 
bg exported, etc. It is clear frorft this that the 
jnroblem of control must rest solely with the 
authority who* is in a position to appraise these 
variable factors corr^tly that is the Malayan 
Governments, and^ tjiat it is unwise to hamper 
the effort^ which these Governments make to re- 


♦ The following gives an insight into the methods of 
Japtoese emigration to coffee plantations in Brazil. Soine- 

t&e back * statement in the local Press stated : 

• • 

a party of 630 Japanese farm workers for the 

plantations of Brazil passed# through Singapore. Of the 320 
tfJoipMieiie em.^rants on t]j|e 'Ar%him Maru 270 are destined 
for coffee estates of Santos, BraziL The otj^er 50 will go 
to the Argentine. The party Js in charge of Mr. T. Tokojima, 
^ Already the emigrants are Deingitauc^ Portuguese during 
regular school classes held* during trn3^ voyage ’ said Mr, 
Tokojima. *^Tne emigrants ako publisb^a sm^lP newspaper 
on board.’ ” 
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concile the requirements of the different indus- 
tries and those of the labourers by restricting 
the methods which may be employed*.” 

It quietly assumes that the population of 
South India exists for the sake of Malayaij plan- 
tations. *, 

The ternrs and condition*, of imi^iigration 
should be in the form of a bilateral treaty or 
convention between the Federal Government oi 
India and the Malayan Governments and should 
carefully provide for every detail regarding the 
rights and privileges of the workers. In the 
absence of a cleai'-cut policy of emigration based 
on national gain, even New Delhi can do but little 
to protect the interests of her nationals abroad. 


APPENDIX G 

t 

Non-Malays and Administrative Services. 

Malayan Civil SERVrt^E. — Candidates for the 
Malayan Civil Service musf b6 natural-born Bri-. 
tish subects of pure European descerit on both 
sides. The diversities of the political conditions 
in the three main political divisions of INJalaya dp 
not stand in the way of the Employment of.thE 
officers of the Malayan Qivil Service an^ indeed 
of the European Officers of all other ^ranCljilS'TJf 
Service in* the diiferent ^unit^. «The Civil Ser- 
vant on .first ^Vpoirftm^nt is assigned t6 the 

♦Report o^the1l,abour Department •Malay^. 1936, para 22. 
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Colony. A Malayan Establishment Officer in 
Singapore distributes the European personnel in 
the States. The Service is a single united body 
for aU purposes though officers in the U.M.S. 
are sKown as being seconded for duty. On the 
other ha!ci^, Malay Officers who haye risen in the 
States cannot serve in the Colony and as a corol- 
lary an Asiatic who, if he happens to rise in ser- 
vice in the Colony, cannot serve in the Federated 
States. 

Malay Administrative Service. — Officers of 
the Malay Administrative Service are recruited 
and employed in the F.M.S. only. “The Malay 
Administrative Service Scheme in its present 
form dates from 1930. Appointments as Proba- 
tioners in the Malay Administrative Service are 
open 'to Malays who have passed the Cambridge 
School Certificate examination an^ are over 18 
and under 20 years of age. In the case of candi- 
dates who hav^ taicen an honours degree at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge the age limit may be waived 
and they may be appointed, on a salary higher 
,than the initial salary prescribed under the 
scheme. Vacancies are' filled by the Federal 
Secretary on the recommendation of a Selection 
Bpafcf; a minimum of 50 per cent, of the posts 
b’eiiyg reserved fon boys from the Malay College, 
Kuala Kangsai*’. Succ^sful candidates undergo 
a ^x»arBe of» study in ,Law* and General Orders 
at the Malay jCollege,^ Kuala? Kang^r, for a 
IJeriod of one year, ai^d iiher«i.9Jf|er remain on 
probation .for at least two yearg^ duviiig which 
period they* have* to pass the examination in 
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General Orders and Colonial Regulations^ set 
for Cadets of the Malayan Civil Service and 
also an oral examination on subjects connected 
with the actual work they have been , doing. 
Thereupon they become Malay Officer^ Class III, 
on a salary scale of $160-A10-^170 pei^ mensem. 
After serving for three years in this Class and 
provided that they have passed the examination 
in Law prescribed for Cadets of the Malayan 
Civil Service, Malay Officers are promoted to 
Class II on a salary scale of $200-A10-$300 per 
mensem. There are 22 appointments in Class II 
mainly consisting of Deputy Assistant District 
Officerships. 

Malay Officers in *ClasS II with not less than 
seven years’ service become eligible for promo- 
tion to Clas§ I. Promotion to Class I Is not 
automatic or« by seniority, but depends on the 
occurrence of vacancies and ,is by selection Ac- 
cording to merit and qualifications. There afe 
28 posts in this Class, the salary scale of which 
is $330-A15-$420 per mehsem. Officers in Class 
I are called upon to functioli as Assistant DIst 
trict Officers, Second Magistrates and in other 
appointments of a similar status and responsibi- 
lity, many of which were formerly in^the cadre 
of the "Malayan Civil Service.* , 

The declared policy* of Government is that 
Malay Officers of thd Makay AdmintetratI>jgrSbf- 
vice who by reason of,theii[ character, ability 
and industry jxKve shown their fitness shduld be 
promoted *to the Malayan CiviJI Service. Officers 
of Classi, I of thj^ Malay A dminisf native Service 
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who have served in that Class for at Idast three 
yea^s are eligible for promotion to the Malayan 
Civil Service for service in the Federated Malay 
States only; such promotions being made by se- 
lection. according to merit and depending upon 
> vacancies in the authorised cadre. At the end 
of the year under review (1936) 19 Malay Offi- 
cers had been promoted to th.5 Malayan Civil 
Service.*” 

Straits Settlements Civil Service. — The 
following are the extracts from the rules gov- 
erning the establishment of the Straits Settle- 
ments Civil Service; — 

I. The Service will be entirely separate 
from the Malayan Civil Service proper, 
the latter service being reserved, as 
hitherto, for candidates of pure Euro- 
pean descent. . 

11. The Service will be comprised of — 

(a) Certain posts now included in the 
Malayan Civil Service Cadre and 

(b) Certain other posts now outside 
that Ca'dre (see paragraph VII 
below).* . 

III. 'Candidates for the Straits Settlements 
Civil Service must be natural born Bri- 
tish subjects and they must be sons of 
pareijts who are themselves eitliier bom 
or naturalised British subjects. If can- 
didates posdhss dual^ nationality — e.g., 
British and Chinese, J;hey will be re-* 
quired on appointment to^ ‘renounce 

" '\nnual oil th» F.M.S. for 1936, pp. 146 — 47. 
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formally their non-British nationality. 

IV. Candidates must be either Asiatic^ or 
Eurasians. They may be of any Asia- 
tic race. 

V. Candidates must be domiciled ’In the 
Colony and must be sons 6^ parents 
wh^'have themselves "Ibeen domiciled in 
the Colony at least since the birth of 
the candidate. 

VI. The following Scale of Salary has been 
approved : 

An initial salary of $150 a month 
during the period in which selected 
candidates are taking the special course 
of study at Raffle? College. Thereafter 
the scale of salary will be $190 a month 
rising by annual increments of $20/- to 
$270/- p.m., thereafter by increments 
of $25/- to $520/- p.m. and thereafter 
by increments of $S0/- to $700/- pejc- 
mensem with efficiency bars at $295, 
$420 and ^$550/- 

VII. The following is g. pj’eliminary and pro- 
visional list of posts whicji may be* 
held by officers in the new Services : 

(a) Posts at present in the M.'ilfiyan 
Civil Service , Cadre — Registrai:, 
Supreme Court, Penang, ' 
Assistant Treasurer, ij^en^Qg,*,^ , 
Asfistant Official Assignee, Slnga- 
P<ire, , * . 

'Deputy Registrar, Supreme Courtj 
Singapore, 
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Official Assignee, Penang, 
Assistant District Officer, Butter- 
worth, 

Assistant Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Societies, 

Fourth Magistrate, Singapore, 
Assistant District Judge, Singa- 
pore, 

Assistant to Attorney-General. 
This is a purely tentative list and may 
be altered at any time by the Governor. 
In course of time other senior posts to 
the above may be added. 

(b) Posts outside the Malayan Civil 
Service Cadre : 

Such posts as the Governor may, 
from time to time, with the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State, 
decide to be suitable. 

The important ijuestion of the employment of 
non-Malays in the administrative Services in the 
F.M.S. was raised in j.936 by Mr. Veerasamy, 
the then Indian member of the Federal Council. 
He frankly pleaded that ^‘no distinction can pro- 
perly be drawn between Malay and non-Malay 
subjects; they are all subjects of the same Sove- 
reign and enjoy the same rights and same privi- 
leges”. In rejecting this plea, the High Commis- 
sioi.^i raplieu with equal frankness that ” he did 
not know of any countrjj in which the foreigner, 
that is to say, a person nqt a -hatiVe ^f tho country 
or Britain, has ever been appointed^ to iln*admini- 
strative post.” 
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Such loud thinking on the part of the High 
Commissioner in public naturally gave ris4^ to 
controversy. The old question as to who are the 
natives of the country again cropped up and 
began to cause consternation among thb non- 
Malays. The Straits Times ^ asked ’7-he non- 
Malays to give-,way gracefully in respect of the 
administrative ^sts and advised the High Com- 
missioner to make a declaration on a suitable 
occasion so that the wrong done in debarring the 
non-Malays from Administrative Service would, 
to some extent, be righted by another declara- 
tion that a fair balance will be kept in the Gov- 
ernment Service outside the Malayan Civil Ser- 
vice and the Malay Administrative Service. On 
the 14th June, 1937, the Governor declared before 
the S.S. Legislative Council that “in East and 
West Africa *we opened the technical posts first 
and I wish to say that here too I see no reason 
why the people of this country, irrespective'* Qi 
race, should not be appointed to responsible posts 
in the technical departments such as the P.W.D., 
Posts & Telegraphs, Customs, Agriculture, Fo- 
restry, Medical, Legal avid so on, just as they are 
in other countries.” This was subsequently rei- 
terated before the Federal Council. 

On this the Hindiuitan Times of Delhi an- 
nounced that the colqur Bar was lifted iiYJVIalaya* 
It had apparenlfly forgotten t^he historic' fact 
that Queen Vitoria’s Jrocldmation was tissued 
when tlje, Stf^its Settjements were part of the 
’Indian Government. 

t « 
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APPENDIX H. 

Nationality and Domicile in Malaya. 
Section I 

Extract from Federal Council Proceedings 
Monday and Tues'day, 30th & 31s^ October, 1933. 

QUESTIONS AND REPLIES 
♦ ♦ 


Nationality Status of Local-born Chinese 
28. Question asked by Mr. San Ah Wing on 
26th June, 1933: 

Could the Governmenjt make a statement — 

(a) as to whether a boy born in the Federat- 
ed Malay States of Chinese parents who 
are British subjects, and who claims 
British nationality, is legklly a British 
subject? ’^Or is he merely a British 
protected person? 

(b) as to what steps the^ children and grand- 
children qf ,^ritish* subjects born and 
resident in the -Federated Malay States 
should take to retain or acquire British 

. nationality? 

# 

Written reply: 

* • 

(a) ;.(1) Children ,born in the Federated 
Malay States A)f fathers who are British 
subjects »nd §live at* the d^te of the . 
children’s births /all 1nt» two catego- 
ries*: 
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•A. — Children of fathers who were born 
within His Majesty's allegiancef, or • 
who at the time of the birth of the 
children, (a) were in possession of 
a Certificate of Imperial Naturali- 
zation, or (b) had becoi',^ British* 
^^ubjects by reason of any annexa- 
ti?V of territory, or (c) were in the 
service of the Crown. 

B. — Children of fathers who, though 
British subjects, were not bom 
within His Majesty’s allegiance, or 
who (a) were not in possession of 
Certificates of Imperial Naturaliza- 
tion, or (b) had not become British 
subjects Tby reason of annexation of 
territory, or (c) were not jji the 
^service of the Crown. 

(2) »A child born in the Federated 

Malay States who comes under A i§ a 
British subject. ’ . 

(3) A child born in the Federated 
Malay States wbo comes under B and 
not A is a Britisli shbject if the child’s 
birth is registered at a British Consul- 
ate (which expression includes a British 
Residency) within a year of birth. 

(U) (1) A child born in th§ Federated. Ma- 

lay States whotcomes under paragraph 
(1) A abbv(; is u natural-bom ‘British 
subject ^nd in,, his ^a&e no steps aib 
tneceisaf y ifi under that he may acquire 
dr r^ain British nationality*. 
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(2) A child born in the Federated Malay 
States who comes under (1) B is only 
deemed to be a natural-born British sub- 
ject if his birth is registered at a British 
Consulate (as defined in section 27 (1) 

. ''f the British Nationality and Status of 
Aliens Act, 1914) which Includes a Bri- 
tish Residency, within one year of its 
occurrence. Such a child ceases to be 
a British subject unless within one year 
after attaining twenty-one he asserts his 
British nationality, and, if he is a sub- 
ject or citizen of a foreign country under 
the law of which he can divest himself 
of the nationality of that country, by 
making a declaration of alienage or 
otherwise, divests himself of such 

nationality accordingly. 

* * * 

Section II. 

Registration qf British Subjects. 

The attention of British subjects resident in 
the Federated Malay States is drawn to the pre- 
sent Imperial regulations dealing with the me- 
thods of securing ’the status of British subjects 
for the’*'* children born within the Federated 

Malay States. The pdsitioA ^ legitimate child- 
ren born in the Federated Malay states of fathers 
who are natural-born British* sabjects is as 

follows : 
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(1) tJhildren of the first generation, wher- 
ever born are British subjects; 

(2) Children of the second and third gene- 
rations become British subjects if their 
birth is registered within one year, (or dn 
special circumstances, two ya^^l's) after 



Special attention is drawn to the fact that 
the ordinary registration of birth at the office of 
a Registrar of Births will not suffice to secure the 
status of a British subject in the case of children 
of the second and third generations: the neces- 
sary proofs should in each case be produced at 
the Secretariat in each State, where registration 
is effected and where ^11 information and assist- 
ance will be given. 

In the e^se of children of the first genera- 
tion, all that is necessary is ordinary registra- 
tion at the office of a Registrar of Births. 

Note : — 

A ‘child of the first generation’ is a child of 
a natural-born British subject, 

A ‘child of the second generation’ |s tlje child 
Jljorn abroad of a Brjtish subject boVn 
abroad whose father was. a natural-born 
British subiect. 

A ‘c^iild of Jtle third generation’ is the chiM 
bdrn aJ»rolld o\‘ a ‘‘child of the secon<i gen- 
elrAion^ * * 
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